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THE LONDON MEETING OF BIMETALLISTS. 


The meeting held not long ago in London by persons in 
favor of employing both gold and silver in monetary transac- 
tions is significant. It shows that the British mind is awaken- 
ing somewhat to the true condition of things. Hitherto the 
press of Great Britain has told the world outside that only 
one opinion was entertained there on this subject, that silver, 
for purposes of money, except in very limited quantities, had 
had its day and was gone forever, and that it were folly to 
imagine it would ever be needed to perform its ancient func- 
tion. 

The British press, however, can say these things no longer. 
The truths proclaimed at that meeting cannot be ignored. 
It cannot be said that those who took part in it were fana- 
tics or fools. They were men of experience, for the most part 
intimately acquainted with finance and trade. They were 
neither visionaries nor theorists. They were broad-minded, 
practical men, whose sayings had their origin not in dreams, 
but in realities. Their lives had been passed in the busy 
marts of trade, where the financial pulse beats the most 
quickly, and where it can be the most easily felt. The words 
of such men should have far more weight in solving this 
question than those who dream away their lives in profes- 
sorial chairs, or toil in newspaper offices, and they doubtless 
will. 

We would not condemn too sweepingly the professional 
teachers of economic science, who know all about this money 
question, as well as many others. They doubtless entertain 
many correct ideas respecting it; but one thing is too plain 
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to escape notice: a large number of them are at variance 
with those who are the first and most sensibly affected. by 
changes in the monetary system, and who live amid the 
world of trade. Now, which of the two classes probably are 
nearest to the truth? Those who are outside business, and 
get what facts they have second-hand, and imagine the rest, 
or those who are inside business and know directly and in- 
timately what it is and how quickly it is disturbed by any 
monetary movement, like the tenderest leaf by the slightest 
summer wind? 

This change in British opinion has not grown out of any 
elaborate process of reasoning. These men, who have thus 
frankly declared their convictions have formed them out of 
events which were occurring around them. They saw that 
many of the nations of Europe beside the United States were 
eagerly trying to accumulate gold. This was a comparatively 
fixed quantity with an annual increase, which, however, was 
diminishing. There was not enough for all, and the effort of 
sO many nations to get what there was could not possibly go 
on without disturbing prices, and thus seriously affecting 
business. 

It is true that English writers on finance generally have 
seen that all the more civilized nations of the world could 
not accumulate gold without causing a scarcity and lowering 
prices. They have readily acknowledged that this was not de- 
sirable. They have seen quite as clearly as others that a low- 
ering of prices meant stagnation in business, inability to pay 
debts, increased bankruptcy, and a long train of unhappy 
evils. But, then, what remedy do they propose? Read what 
the London Times says: 

It may be quite true that many nations are making mistakes in 
taking gold as their standard money; but the true remedy, as we 
have pointed out in these columns, is that some of them should 
adopt silver. The essential point for a country wishing to have a 
good metallic currency is that it should have one metal only for the 
standard; but it is hardly of any consequence whether that metal is 
gold or silver. As regards the choice of the metal, each nation may 
please itself, there being ample reasons why countries like England 
with large transactions and with great movements of bullion con- 
stantly necessary for their foreign trade, should prefer gold, and 
why countries like India and China should prefer silver. 


Thus the fact is plainly admitted that there is not gold 
enough for all the nations that desire to employ it; but the 
remedy proposed by the Zzmes is decidedly one-sided and un- 
fair. It knows too well that the silver-using nations would 
be placed at a disadvantage with the gold-using ones; yet 
this is no reason against proposing such a remedy, if it can 
persuade nations to use silver which are rot doing so. In- 
deed, the suggestion is thoroughly English. No one knows 
better than the Zzmes that the effect of using the metals in 
this way would be to give England a great advantage over 
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the silver-using nations; and, of course, she would regard the 
adoption of such a policy with profound satisfaction. It 
would be in harmony with her interests for these many years. 
But, as was said by Mr. Williamson, a member of Parliament, 
who made the ablest speech of any one at the meeting: 
English rulers ‘“‘ have been profuse in their counsels to other 
nations to use silver, and have apparently remained blind to 
the fact that identity of monetary interests precludes power- 
ful nations from having any standard of value different from 
that which is prevalent among the countries with which they 
are in close banking and commercial relationship.” 

They can see just as clearly as the English nation that to 
adopt silver is to put them at a serious disadvantage with the 
gold-using nations. No wonder, then, why they are striving 
to escape so great a calamity. An admirable solution of the 
question would this be for England, but a poor one for the 
nations adopting silver. “Fair trade,” however, is not a 
policy to which she is inclined if she can maintain a one- 
sided trade in her favor. 

As no enlightened nation is likely to adopt the Zimes’ 
remedy for the sake of benefiting England, there are those 
living in that country who begin to see this clearly, and that 
something else must be done to avert the evils which will 
inevitably flow from the attempt on the part of so many 
nations to employ only gold for a metallic money basis. 
Displaying more wisdom than the 7Z7mes, they do not affect 
to be wiser than others, or to imagine that they can fool 
nations into adopting a policy which will be injurious to them 
but helpful to Great Britain. They recognize the fact that 
nations constitute a universal brotherhood, and that there 
should be an agreement among them concerning the use of 
gold and silver, and that the adoption of the Zzmes policy 
would cause untold mischief. Mr. Williamson showed that 
already the disuse of silver by many commercial countries 
had caused excessive embarrassment and loss in the opera- 
tions of British merchants and bankers with silver-using 
countries; that it curtailed shipments of British manufac- 
tured goods; that it deterred investment of British capital in 
railways, commercial credits and public works, in such coun- 
tries; that it tended to produce such spasms of stringency 
as have recently been witnessed in connection with failures 
in France; that it presented an insuperable obstacle to the 
resumption of specie payments by nations now using an en- 
forced paper currency; and that it operated to cause high 
import duties in all silver-using countries, thus impeding the 
sale of British goods. 

Furthermore he showed what might happen if the United 
States were to resolve, alone or alternately with the Bank 
of France, to send £ 250,000 weekly of silver money for sale 
in London without limit as to price, and with instructions 
to transmit gold for the proceeds. ‘Over and above this the 
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London market would have to bear the whole weight of 
those additional supplies from the mines which are now re- 
tained every month in the United States for coinage pur- 
poses, in obedience to the existing coinage law, which would 
then be undoubtedly repealed. The first effect would be the 
utter collapse of our Indian exchanges, and I need not 
depict the consternation this would engender.” 

He might have shown, too, how India was suffering from 
the increased valuation of gold, how the burden of paying 
the interest and principal of her debt was weighing her 
down, beside other impediments to her prosperity arising 
from the diminished value of silver. 

The question is becoming still more serious because Italy 
has entered into the field to get a fresh supply of gold. A 
considerable portion oi: the gold sent from Australia is inter- 
cepted on its way to London and goes to Italy. Other sums 
are drawn from the Bank of England. Thus far it is be- 
lieved that not more than a quarter of the gold that was 
to be delivered to the Italian Government has been sent to 
its destination. The pressure on the gold market will in- 
crease as the Italian accumulation goes on. These facts are 
no longer ignored, and cannot well be, for the effect of these 
movements is sure to be felt sooner or later, and it cannot 
be otherwise than injurious to the world’s prosperity. 

British opinion may be fairly divided into three classes on 
this question. First may be mentioned those like the Z7mes, 
who recognize the fact that there is not gold enough to go 
around among all the nations that want it, and that serious 
mischief will result from the attempt on the part of so many 
to get and employ it, but who nevertheless hope to persuade 
some nations to adopt silver, leaving Great Britain, of course, 
to use gold, under which condition of things she would 
possess great advantages over the silver-using nations. There 
is a second class who believe that what is best for Great 
Britain from an economic point of view at one time is best 
for all time, and that having flourished under a mono- 
metallic gold standard for three quarters of a century it is 
best to continue steadfast to it. This class believe in the 
permanence and universality of ‘economic laws,” they do 
not consider the mode of their origin, or have a proper con- 
ception of the history of their operation. They utterly fail 
to take account of the changed condition of the finances and 
trade of the world, and therefore of altering the monetary 
system to conform to it. But there is a third class who do 
see these things concerning which the former class exhibit so 
much ignorance. This meeting is proof of the fact. And 
the numbers are evidently increasing. The tide of opinion 
is not likely to change rapidly, but there are strong evi- 
dences that it will continue to run more and more strongly 
toward the direction of a different and wiser policy. Great 
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Britain cannot regulate her monetary system without regard 
to the systems of other nations, however strongly she may 
desire to do so—certainly not without incurring a vast loss 
which the people would not be willing to incur. Mean- 
while we are prolonging the present evil day by coining 
silver under the unsound theory that our Government by so 
doing can sustain its price. If Congress would only repeal the 
law and thus destroy the last delusion left to the mono- 
metallists, the progress of bimetallism on a sound basis 
would make more rapid progress. 


SS 
—— 





TAXATION AND THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


A recent case has been decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas, for one of the counties of Pennsylvania, which is of 
unusual importance, because the statute under which the suit 
was brought, and which called for the direct exposition of the 
court, was similar to the law existing in the State of New 
York, and which has just been enacted by the State of New 
Jersey. The suit was against the Standard Oil Company, a 
corporation created by the State of Ohio, but transacting a 
part of its business in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and, therefore, taxable under a law covering foreign corpora- 
tions. This law was enacted by the Legislature of New York 
in 1881, and the Pennsylvania decision has, therefore, more 
than a local significance, for it is very likely to be followed 
wherever the statute forming the subject of construction is in 
force. 

The Pennsylvania law was enacted in 1868, and provided 
that “the capital stock of all companies whatever, incorporated 
by or under any law of this Commonwealth, or incorporated 
by any other State, and lawfully doing business in this Com- 
monwealth, shall be subject to pay a tax into the Treasury of 
the Commonwealth, annually, at the rate of one-half of a 
mill for each one percent. of dividend made or declared by such 
company,” &c. Until the end of April, 1881, this law was 
uniformly construed by all the State authorities as imposing 
a tax only on property within the jurisdiction of the State, or 
on so much of a company’s capital stock as was invested in 
Pennsylvania. Auditor-General Schell, whose term expired on 
April 30, 1881, thus construed the act until the day before 
quitting his office, when he suddenly reversed his previous 
construction of the law. Assuming that the entire capital 
stock of a foreign corporation doing business in the State was 
taxable, and selecting the Standard Oil Company for a test 
case, he made a computation, or “settlement,” showing the 
corporation to be indebted to the State, including taxes and 
penalties from 1868 to 1881, to the amount of $3,145,541. 
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It may be observed that if this latter construction were cor- 
rect, the $80,000,000 capital of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, for example, would be taxable in every State 
wherein the concern did business and the law existed. All 
other corporations, unless specially exempted, would be tax- 
able in the same manner. The taxes, too, would extend back 
to the time when the law was enacted. Some pretty heavy 
bills, therefore, would be likely to be presented by the State 
if such a construction could be fairly put on the law. 

Although this has been called a “test case,” the question 
had been already considered in the case of the Gloucester Ferry 
Company. This concern was incorporated by the State of New 
Jersey, and its office was in Camden County, where its boats 
were registered. It owned no property in Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept the lease of a slip. In the Court of Common Pleas, 
the Presiding Justice delivered an opinion in favor of the 
Ferry Company, in which he remarked : 

“With quite as much plausibility could the whole stock of the 
Erie Railway be taxed in Pennsylvania because that road passed 
through twenty-six miles of our territory, or the whole stock of 
the Lake Shore or New York Central, including the road from the 
City of New York to Chicago, be taxed because the road ran 
through the triangle. Such a system of taxation was never practiced 
in Pennsylvania. We tax in proportion to the capital employed and 
ground used in our State, not in proportion to the whole capital 
stock. ...%In a case where the State undertakes to tax it must 
show jurisdiction over the person or the property. Here it has 
none over either. How can it take the stock? It has no jurisdic- 
tion over it, as it is in nowise held in this State. ... Nor can it 
tax the business, for that is protected for the benefit of trade. ... 
We are, therefore, clearly of the opinion that the whole of the tax 
is illegal and assessed without authority, and even if our statute 
bears the construction put on it by the State officers, it would be 
in violation of the laws of the State and Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The Attorney General however appealed from the decision 
to the Supreme Court of the State, which decided otherwise, 
holding that the ferry company did business in the State of 
Pennsylvania within the meaning of the law during the time 
the tax was imposed. Judge Green dissented, maintaining 
that ‘“‘taxation is limited to subjects within the jurisdiction ' 
of the State, and that a State cannot impose taxation either 
directly or indirectly upon traffic between the States,” as 
it would be in direct contravention of at least two dis- 
tinct provisions of the Federal Constitution ; first, that which 
declares that no State shall without the consent of Con- 
gress lay imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing inspection 
laws; and, second, that which declares that Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes. “The 
Supreme Court of the United States,” Judge Green said 
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“has decided that there is no difference between a power 
to prohibit the sale of an article and a power to prohibit 
its introduction into the country. If the business of the 
defencant may be used as a means of imposing a tax not 
otherwise lawful, and yet this business is not subject to the 
taxing power of the State, then all inter-State commerce, 
and, indeed, foreign commerce also, becomes dependent upon 
the will of the States.” 

It was a very shrewd thing on the part of the Auditor- 
General to select the Standard Oil Company for taxation 
and raise the question with it, for, as the public well knows, 
it is one of the most grasping and corrupt monopolies that 
ever flourished in this country. The capital stock of the 
company in. the beginning was $1,000,000. In 1872 it was 
increased to $2,500,000, and three years later another million 
was added. Since that time there has been no increase in 
the nominal capital stock, but the actual capital stock has 
increased by undivided profits to an acknowledged sum of 
$25,000,000, but estimated by good authority at $35,000,000. 
In addition to this, in eight years dividends have been de- 
clared as follows: 





re $ 376,432 er re $ 3,248,650 
EE eee 347,610 ome i dckcs-pnedbaice aac 75,000 
| SPT Tr ree 358,605 ver ee 3,150,000 
iakeasansvanene 514,230 Pi aeadsdcasnnss 1,050,000 
errr rT Tre T Te 501,285 vows 

Shs shi bah s6eken ks cedeneenad sashes $ 10,425,812 


Including dividends and undivided profits on a capital stock 
of $3,500,000, during a long period of business prostration, 
this company has made in eight years about §$ 42,000,000. 
Surely a concern that has fattened in such a wonderful 
way ought to pay taxes, and heavy ones too, somewhere. 
The Philadelphia Record says that it was created an Ohio 
corporation in order to do business in Pennsylvania and pay 
taxes elsewhere. Without the production of petroleum in 
Pennsylvania it had no business to do. The fundamental 
idea of its inception was to rob the producers of petro- 
leum firstly, and the transportation companies secondly. It 
did a lively stroke of work in both directions. The losses 
of oil producers and of railroad corporations by reason of 
the Standard Oil Company have not been less_ than 
$ 50,000,000. 

In preparing the case for trial the amount claimed was 
reduced to $796,642. Of this sum about $247,000 was for 
‘interest and penalties for non-payment. The court decided 
that although the company was an Ohio corporation and 
had no office in the State, yet it did business there in a 
sense which brought it within the meaning of the statute. 
But while thus deciding that it was taxable in Pennsyl- 
vania, the court also held that “the true construction of 
the taxing acts must confine imposition of the tax to so 
much of the capital stock of the defendant as was, during 
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the years included in the settlement, represented by the 
property and business of the defendant in the State.” 

This conclusion is disappointing to many, but after all, 
is it not right? It accords with the interpretation put on 
the law by the Comptroller of New York; and it is easy 
to see to what severe and unjust taxation the opposite 
eonstruction would lead. 

In respect to stock owned by the Oil Company in other 
companies within the State the court also properly main- 
tained, as we think, that it was not taxable as a part of its 
property, for the reason that the companies which issued it 
were taxed, and that double taxation should be prevented if 
possible. 

Just laws regulating taxation are of more consequence 
than the taxation of any company however odious may be 
its history. The law under consideration is of vast import- 
ance to many interests, and erroneous interpretations would 
result in endless mischief. Foreign corporations should bear 
their fair share of the burden of taxation; but their pres- 
ence is cultivated and desired, and after heeding the invita- 
tion they should not be treated as greater sinners than all 
they who dwell in Jerusalem. 









en re en 





THE HISTORY OF BANK TAXATION IN THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK. 


The first statute in this State, said Mr. Justice Hunt, in 
The People v. Dolan (36 N. Y., p. 59), that imposed a tax 
on bank stock was enacted in 1823. (Laws, Ch. 262, §§ 14, 
15, 16.) By that law, all incorporated companies receiving a 
regular income from the employment of capital were consid- 
ered persons, and assessments were made, and taxes were 
imposed, levied and collected on them in the same manner 
as on individuals. The cashier of every bank was required 
to deliver to the assessors in the town or ward where its of- 
fice was located a list containing the real estate occupied by 
such company, if any, and the amount of capital paid in, or 
secured to be paid in, excepting therefrom the amount vested 
in real estate, the amount of its stock held by the State, or 
by any literary or charitable institution. It was the duty of 
the assessors to insert in their assessment roll, opposite to 
the name of the company, the amount of its real and per- 
sonal property. : 

The statute further provided that the cashier should pay 
the amount of the tax and deduct it from the dividends of 
the stockholders. But if a bank elected to pay directly to 
the treasurer of the county in which it transacted business, 
ten per cent. on all of its dividends, profits or income, the 
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supervisors could’ impose no tax on the amount of its per- 
sonal property. } 

The imposition of this tax, further remarked Judge Hunt, 
was made on ‘the recommendation of the person who was 
then serving as Comptroller of the State, and the banks com- 
plained of it. The law remained, however, until the adoption 
of the Revised Statutes, in 1828. No reported decision oc- 
curred while it was in operation. 

The Revised Statutes declared that all moneyed or stock 
corporations deriving an income or profit from their capital, 
or otherwise, should be liable to taxation on their capital. 

The president, cashier, or other officer of a bank was re- 
quired by the first of July, annually, to deliver a statement 
to the assessors of the town or ward where the corporation 
transacted business, and also a similar one to the Comptroller 
of the State, specifying: 1. The real estate it owned, if any, the 
towns or wards where it was located, and the sum actually 
paid therefor; 2. The capital stock actually paid in, and se- 
cured to be paid in, excepting therefrom the sums paid for 
real estate, and the amount of such capital stock held by the 
State, and by any incorporated literary or charitable institu- 
tion; and, 3. The town or ward in which the principal office 
of the company was situated. . 

The assessors were required to insert in the first column of 
their assessment rolls the name of each incorporated company, 
and to specify thereunder the amount of its capital stock paid 
in, and secured to be paid in, the amount it paid for its real 
estate, and the amount of its stock, if any, belonging to the 
State and to incorporated literary and charitable institutions. 
In the second column they were to enter the quantity of real 
estate owned by such company, and situated in their town or 
ward ; and in the third column, the actual value thereof, es- 
timated as in other cases. In the fourth column they were 
to enter the capital stock of every incorporated company paid 
in, and secured to be paid in, after deducting the sums paid 
out for all the real estate of such company, wherever situ- 
ated, and the amount of stock, if any, belonging to the 
people of the State and to incorporated litetary and chari- 
table institutions. 

The capital stock was to be assessed and taxed in the same 
manner as other real and personal estate of the county, unless 
a company could show that it was not in the receipt of any 
profits or income. (R. S., Tit. 4, §§ 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10.) 

The first reported decision after the promulgation of this 
law was in 1833. (Ontario Bank v. Bunnell, 10 Wend. 186.) It 
was then decided that a banking corporation located in a 
village authorized by law to raise money by tax for certain 
purposes was liable to pay its proportion of the village taxes. 
And when these were directed to be assessed on the free- 
holders and inhabitants of the village according to law, a 
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moneyed or stock corporation having its banking house for the 
transaction of business within such village, was declared to be 
an inhabitant within the meaning of the act. 

In 1838 a general banking law was enactéd, under which 
many banking associations organized. They were regarded 
as corporations, and declared to be taxable on their capital. 
(People v. Assessors of Watertown, 1 Hill 616, s. c., 25 Wend. 
686.) 

While this statute remained in force three other decisions 
were rendered, concerning the mode of assessing banks. In 
ascertaining the sum to be inserted in the assessment roll, it 
was decided that the accumulations or losses of capital in 
the course of business of a bank should not be considered, 
but only the amount of capital stock paid in and secured to 
be paid, after deducting expenditures for real estate, and for 
such portions of the stock as were exempt from _ taxation. 
( Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. v. The Mayor, &c., of New York, 
7 Hill 261; People v. Sup. of Niagara, 4 Hill 20; Bank of Utica 
v. City of Utica, 4 Paige 399.) The Court also decided in 
the latter case that a corporation which was liable to taxa- 
tion on its capital could not be taxed on its surplus profits 
remaining on hand and undivided. 

Thus the law remained until December, 1847, when the 
Legislature declared that all individual bankers and all bank- 
ing associations “shall be subject to taxation on the full 
amount of capital paid in, or secured to be paid in, as such 
capital, by them severally, at the market value of such securi- 
ties, to be estimated by the Comptroller, without any deduc- 
tion for the debts of such individual banker or banking 
association.” (Laws, 1847, ch. 419, $$ 4, 5.) 

Six years afterward the Legislature amended the Revised 
Statutes relating to the subject. This change consisted in 
subjecting the amount of all surplus profits or reserved funds 
of incorporated companies exceeding ten per: cent. of their 
capital to taxation in addition to their former liability. 
(Laws, 1853, ch. 654.) 

While this statute existed banks were exempt from county 
taxes, but liable to city taxes on their personal property. 
(Manufacturers Bank v. Troy, 24 How. Pr. 250.) 

The law was not again changed for four years. But in 
1857 another statute was enacted. 

The third section has been frequently interpreted, but the 
contention of the banks has been confined to the right of the 
State to tax stocks of the United States owned by them 
which were exempted by Congress from State taxation. The 
Supreme Court of the State first declared that every 
moneyed or stock corporation was clearly required to pay 
taxes on the whole amount of its capital stock paid in, after 
deducting the shares belonging to the State or to incorpo- 
rated charitable and literary institutions. Stocks of the 
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_ United States owned by a bank could not be deducted. This 
construction of the law was held to be not an evasion of 
the admitted rule of law that United States stocks were not 
liable to taxation by State authority; the assessment being, 
not inform merely, but in fact and in principle, on the capital 
stock of the corporation, and not on the property in which 
the money paid in for that capital was invested. (/eofle v. 
Com. of Zaxes, 32 Barb. 509, S. C. 20 How. Pr. 182.) This 
conclusion was sustained by the Court of Appeals (23 N. Y. 
192), and afterward reaffirmed by the Supreme Court. 
(People v. Com. of Taxes, 37 Barb. 635.) But the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
opinion of the State Courts was reversed (2 Black 620). 

Just before this opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court was rendered, another question arose in respect to 
taxing the capital stock of the National banks before the Act 
of Congress was passed exempting it. This law was enacted 
the 25th of February, 1862, and declared that “all stocks, 
bonds and other securities of the United States, held by in- 
dividuals, corporations or associations within the United 
States, shall be exempt from taxation by or under State au- 
thority.”” (Acts, 1861, 2, p. 346.) The State Courts decided 
that Congress had no power by retrospective legislation to 
withdraw from State taxation stocks and similar securities 
issued by the United States, already subject to such taxation, 
and that the Act of Congress just mentioned, so far as it 
attempted to accomplish this purpose, was extra constitutional 
and inoperative. (People v. Com. of Taxes and other cases, 37 
Barb. 635, 659, 660, 26 N. Y. 163.) The correctness of this 
decision seems not to have been questioned, for no appeal! 
was taken to the Federal tribunal. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court, having 
rendered the State law of 1857 ineffectual to reach the 
United States stocks owned by the National banks, the law 
of 1863 was enacted, which declares that “all banks, banking 
associations, and other moneyed corporations: and associa- 
tions, shall be liable to taxation on a valuation equal to the 
amount of their capital stock paid in or secured to be paid 
in, and their surplus earnings (less ten per cent. of such sur- 
plus ) in the manner now provided by law, deducting the value 
of the real estate held by any such corporation or associa- 
tion, and taxable as real estate.” (Laws, 1863, ch. 240.) The 
State courts again held that the banks could be taxed “on 
a valuation equal to the amount of their capital stock,” 
(People v. Com. of Taxes, 40 Barb. 334), but the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided otherwise (2 Wall, 
200.) 

“The effect of these decisions of the Federal Court,” said 
Judge Marvin, in the case of the People v. Board of Education 
(46 Barb. p. 594), “is nothing more and nothing less, than 
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that the State cannot by any svstem of taxation, assess and 
tax the securities of the United States, whether held or 
owned by corporations or individuals; nor can such holder 
and owner be taxed on account of such securities or their 
value.” 

Congress now changed the law relating to the taxation of 
the National securities. That body enacted that all the 
shares of any National bank held by any person or body 
corporate might be included in the valuation of personal 
property of such person or corporation in the assessment of 
taxes imposed under State authority at the place where such 
bank was located, and not elsewhere, “but not at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such State; provided further, that 
the tax so imposed under the laws of any State, upon the 
shares of the associations, authorized by this act, shall not 
exceed the rate imposed upon the shares of any of the banks 
organized under the authority of the State where such asso- 
ciation is located: provided, also, that nothing in this act 
shall exempt the real estate of associations from either State, 
county, or municipal taxes, to the same extent, according to 
its value, as other real estate is taxed.” (Act of 1864 § 41.) 

The Legislature then passed another law the subsequent 
year. (Laws, 1865, ch. 97.) This provided that the shares in 
all State and National banks held by any person or body 
corporate should be included in the valuation of the personal 
property of such person or corporate body, in the assess- 
ment of taxes in the town or ward where such banking as- 
sociation was located and not elsewhere, but not at a greater 
rate than was assessed on other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals. The tax was not to exceed the par 
value of the shares and the real estate of the banking asso- 
ciations were to be subject to the State, county and munic- 
ipal taxes to the same extent as other real estate. The 
taxes were to be retained from the dividends by the banks 
unless it should appear that they had been paid by the 
stockholders. 

The Supreme Court declared that the assessors had no 
authority under this law to assess the shares of a stock- 
holder in a National bank (People v. Barton, 44 Barb. 148 s. 
¢.; 29 How. 372), but the Court of Appeals entertained a 
different opinion (City of Utica v. Churchill, 33 N. Y. 171). 
The Supreme Court of the United States, however, declared 
the act void, no tax having been laid on shares in State 
banks at all, though there was a tax on their capital. (Van 
Allen v. The Assessors, 3 Wall. 573; People v. Com. of Taxes, 
4 Otto 415.) 

The next year, therefore, 1866, another statute was enacted. 
This provides that “no tax shall hereafter be assessed upon 
the capital of any bank or banking association organized 
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under the authority of this State, or of the United States, 
but the stockholders in such banks and banking associations 
shall be assessed and taxed on the value of their shares of 
stock therein ; said shares shall be included in the valuation 
of the personal property of such stockholder, in the assess- 
ment of taxes at the place, town, or ward where such bank 
or banking association is located, and not elsewhere, whether 
the said stockholder reside in said place, town, or ward, or 
not, but not at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individuals in this State. 
And in making such assessment there shall also be deducted 
from the value of such shares such sum as is in the same 
proportion to such value as is the assessed value of the real 
estate of the bank or banking association, and in which any 
portion of their capital is invested, in which said shares are 
held, to the whole amount of the capital stock of said 
bank or banking association, and provided, further, that 
nothing herein ccntained shall be construed to exempt 
from taxation the real estate held or owned by any such 
bank or banking association; but the same shall be sub- 
ject to State, county, municipal and other taxation to the 
Same extent and rate and in the same manner as other 
real estate is taxed.” (Laws, 1866, ch. 761, § 1.) 

This act the Legislature was deemed competent by the 
Court of Appeals to pass. To state their decision more fully 
they declared that the stockholders of a National or State 
bank, where its capital is invested in the bonds or securi- 
ties of the United States, may be assessed and taxed under 
State law, for the value of their respective shares of the 
capital of the bank, but the bonds and securities of the 
United States, whether owned by individuals or corporations, 
are not liable to be thus assessed and taxed. 

Such shares in the capital stock of a bank, which capital 
is invested in United States bonds or other securities, are 
subject to assessment and taxation, under the authority of 
State laws, at the place’ where the bank is located, and 
not elsewhere. 

The tax imposed by State laws must not be at a greater 
rate than upon other moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of the State where made; nor must the tax 
exceed the rate imposed on the shares of any of the banks 
organized under the authority of the State where such associ- 
ation is located. (People v. Com. of Taxes, 35 N. Y. 423.) 
This decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (People v. Com. of Taxes, 4 Wall 244), and thus 
after many attempts a statute was finally enacted, providing 
for the taxation of bank shares, which was legal. (atonal 
Bank v. Commonwealth, 9 Wall. 353.) 

Under this law the actual, and not the par value of the 
shares of the capital stock of National banks is the basis of 
assessment and taxation. 
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It is the duty of the assessors to ascertain the actual value 
of the shares held by a stockholder, and, after deducting their 
proportion of the value of the real estate owned by the 
bank, the balance is the proper sum to be assessed. (People 
v. Com. of Taxes, 8 Hun. 536; affirmed 67 N. Y. 516; 4 Otto 
415.) 

More recently it has been affirmed in assessing bank stock 
under this law that it is the duty of the assessor to deduct, 
_ from the actual value of each share, a sum bearing the same 
proportion thereto as the assessed value of the real estate of 
the bank bears to the actual value of all the capital stock. 
The words “whole amount of the capital stock,” as used in 
the Act, has reference to its value, not to the nominal 
amount of capital. (People v. Com. of Taxes, 69 N. Y. 91,58. C. 
9 Hun. .650.) 

“This system of taxing bank shares.” said Earl, J., in Zhe 
People v. Commissioners (67 N. Y. p. 520), “is in entire harmony 
with that of taxing other personal property. The Revised 
Statutes (1 R. S. 393, § 17) provide that all personal estate 
‘shall be estimated and assessed by the assessors at its full 
and true value as they would appraise the same in payment 
of a just due from a solvent debtor.’ This provision re- 
quires the assessment to be tor the ‘full and true value,’ 
and then, that there may be no mistake or evasion of this 
duty it provides a guide, which will in all cases give the 
full value, to wit: what the same would be worth in the 
payment of a just debt to a creditor, entitled to and able 
to procure the cash for his debt. The basis of assessment is 
really the cash value.’’ 

The provisious of the National Bank Act (U. S. R. S., 
§ 5219) providing that the taxation of shares of stock of 
National banks “shall not be at a greater rate than is as- 
sessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens,’’ requires that no greater percentage of tax 
on the valuation of shares shall be levied; it does not 
apply to-an over valuation. (Williams v. Weaver, 75 N. Y. 
30, S. C. 5, T. Co. 155.) 

In making up their assessment roll, the assessors placed 
the valuation of the bank shares in a separate item in a 
column with personal property, but this act did not invalidate 
the assessment. It was a substantial compliance with the act 
of Congress, which authorized the shares to be “included in 
the valuation of the personal property” of the owner, and 
also with the statute of the State now under discussion. 

Lb. : 

: That provision of the statute requiring bank shares to be 
assessed in the town or ward where the bank is located is 
valid. This species of property may be separated from the 
person of the owner, and a szfus given to it for the purpose 
of taxation: (/b; Tappan v. Merchants’ National Bank, 19 


Wall. 490.) 
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Although a bank may be the holder of United States se- 
curities, it is not exempt from taxation on its capital in the 
absence of proof that it is invested in them. (/eople v. Board 
of Education, 46 Barb. 588.) 

In a future number we shall consider the legislation and 
decisions respecting the deduction of debts in making the 
assessment of such property. ALBERT S. BOLLES. 





THE REMEDY FOR “CORNERS.” 


The extent to which speculation has_ gone during the last 
six months has finally awakened a formal inquiry into the 
nature and effects of it; and if no effective remedy can be 
devised, the public generally will better understand what 
speculation is and more about the demoralizing consequences 
occasioned by it. While speculation was confined mainly to 
stocks the public did not suffer so much; only a few compar- 
atively were interested, and whether they won or lost was not 
a matter which projected any effect beyond the operators 
themselves and their immediate surroundings. But when the 
evil genius of speculation, not content with ruling over the 
Stock Exchange in Wall Street, took up its abode in the 
Produce Exchanges of New York, Chicago and other places, 
very different consequences were seen. When the devil left 
the tormented man of Scripture and entered into the swine, 
of course the man was happier, but then the whole herd ran into 
the sea and were choked, and the loss from an economic 
point of view was much greater than if the evil spirit had 
not been disturbed. Now speculation at the Stock Exchange 
is bad enough, all will admit, but the country suffers far more 
when it enters the Produce Exchanges and attacks the neces- 
saries of life. 

Although the evils of speculation will be readily admitted, 
many exclaim: “it is no use to attempt to do anything, you 
can’t reach the evil.” All the smaller gambling establish- 
ments are prohibited by law, and constant descents are made 
upon them, and many are broken up. It is true that these are 
smaller in their operations, and not so pernicious to society, 
yet they are condemned in the eyes of the law, those who 
visit them are branded as gamblers, the keepers are punished 
to some extent by the power and weight of public opinion, 
and the law itself is not altogether useless in dealing with 
these criminals. 

One reason however why it is supposed that the law can 
do nothing to check speculation is, because it is conducted 
on such a colossal scale. It has spread its roots everywhere. 
So many are engaged in it, its ways are so insidious, that 
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not a few persons believe the law can do nothing. Hence 
the investigation at last undertaken by the Legislature of 
New York is regarded by such as a sheer waste of time and 
money. 

Stupendous as the evil is, we are not without hope that 
something may be accomplished to lessen it. In the first 
place, the law is competent to define what speculation is, to 
characterize “illegitimate speculation,” which embraces pretty 
nearly all of it, as gambling, and to prescribe penalties for 
those who engage therein. Now, there are many gambling 
dens where thier nefarious business is carried on without 
much obstruction from the officers of the law, but because 
the statutes relating to gambling, as it is commonly under- 
stood, are not thoroughly enforced, does any one wish to 
have them repealed and the business legalized and made 
respectable? While the law exists, if only feebly enforced, the 
business remains an illegal business, those who engage in it 
are gamblers, and occupy a lower place in society than they 
would if no legal prohibition existed. The same thing would 
happen if speculation fell under legislative condemnation. 
Those who engage in it would be branded as gamblers. It 
is true that many recognize them as such now, but then 
the appellation has not the same depth of meaning and 
obloquy that it would have if applied by a solemn delib- 
erative body. The term is at present regarded rather as a 
rhetorical designation than as an actual one; and the public 
think more lightly of it than if these men were branded 
gamblers by law, criminals, and liable to penalties imposed 
by it. The public would get a better conception of the 
gravity of their offenses, they would be deemed less worthy 
of trust and favor, their standing in society would be low- 
ered, and the people would hesitate in selecting them to 
fill offices, either political, financial, or other. This is one 
remedy which can be tried without harm and with a sure 
prospect of affecting a potent result. 

Another remedy suggested is to declare void all con- 
tracts for the future sales of products which the venders 
do not have at the time of making such agreements. If 
they were declared void, of course, the unlucky party would 
not be obliged to fulfill it, and in most instances probably 
he would be willing to take advantage of the law to escape 
a loss. If, on the other hand, it was attempted to defeat 
the law by requiring securities in the beginning, probably 
the greater number of those who speculate would be un- 
able to furnish them, and so the hazard would not be 
undertaken. 

Another remedy is the abolition of calls. It is by means 
of this piece of machinery that speculation has been pro- 
moted. It is by no means difficult to enact a law pre- 
venting this. Abolish these, and speculation would not go 
on so easily as it does at the present time. 
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There is another remedy of an entirely different nature. 
Employers should be slow in employing those who specu- 
late. Bank directors especially should hesitate to employ 
those who engage in speculation, for, having control of 
money, it is easier for them to abuse their trusts. Within a 
few months there has been. an alarmingly long list of those 
who have abused their trusts and sunk the money of others 
in Wall Street. If directors speculate themselves, if the heads 
of mercantile houses persist in doing it, they ought at 
least, for their own security and for the welfare of the 
community, to insist that those whom they employ shall 
exert all their energies. in discharging their proper duties, 
rather than in reading tapes and sending telegrams, and 
watching with anxious interest the operations} of the ex- 
changes. 

No man can serve two masters; neither can he serve 
himself and his master if his heart be in Wall Street eager 
to get a fortune by the operations of others, no matter 
how unscrupulous they may be, or great the loss of wealth 
and character which they may incur; unless forsooth their 
character be so far gone that they have none to lose. 





FRENCH FINANCES. 


Ever since France paid the German indemnity, the notion 
has prevailed that she was a wonderfully rich nation and 
that her finances were managed with singular ability. 
Notwithstanding the vast sum paid to Germany and the di- 
rect cost of the war, France has incurred heavy expenditures 
for internal improvements, for restoring the army and navy, 
and for other purposes. Indeed, it would seem as though 
the task of the legislators as wel! as the ministers had beer, 
how to spend, not how tosave. Severe as taxation has been, 
the expenditures have been popular, otherwise they would 
not have been so long continued. Some opposition, it is true, 
has been heard, but the notes were few and feeble; what- 
ever may be the consequences of the lavish use of money by 
the French Government during the last ten years, the policy 
has been very generally sanctioned. 

One reason why opposition has been so faint is because the 
expenditures were very imperfectly understood. This is, in- 
_ deed,.a strong assertion, yet it is strictly true. It is doubt- 

ful even if the ministry has always understood the exact 
financial condition of the Government. Instead of actually 
paying the annual expenditures from the revenues raised 
within the corresponding period, it appears that deficits have 
been constantly occurring which were met by supplemental 
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budgets, and thus by mixing the deficits of one year with 
the demands for the next, the Minister of Finance has con- 
trived to keep up the delusion that France was paying her 
way, until now when the truth can be no longer concealed. 
“No wonder,” says Beaulieu, in a recent number of Z’Econ- 
omiste Francais, “that there is astonishment on the part of 
the public, stupefaction in the Chamber of Deputies, and re- 
proaches and recrimination against the Minister of Finance. 
This functionary, however, has simply revealed a_ secret 
that could only be kept for a few months longer. Al- 
though there is light, there is not enough—there are still 
illusions. Let us_ be bold enough to point them out. 
There is one undeniable fact at the outset; our /ate budgets 
have been balanced by deficits. It is very curious that no one 
has the courage to declare in that respect what is now 
evident.” 

It is, indeed, singular that such a state of things could 
have been so long smothered. That France with a huge 
mountain of indebtedness should have gone still deeper into 
debt is proof of her unparalleled fearlessness in financial 
matters, if not utter recklessness; but that no one should 
have clearly comprehended the situation, and blazed it forth 
among the people, is sorry proof that French financiers are 
neither so shrewd nor profound as many have imagined 
they were. We can point to. frequent blunders in the his- 
tory of American finance, but then no one was ever de- 
ceived by them, nor were they ever concealed from the peo- 
ple. What we have done or attempted to do, has always 
been known and understood by some _ persons at least, 
whether any effort were made to work silently and secretly 
or not. We can easily imagine how there might have been 
such a jugglery of figures as to delude friends, critics, op- 
ponents for a short time, but that the French Ministry 
should have done this, year after year, and no one find it 
out, is certainly a thing not creditable: to the French intel- 
lect. 

For example, apparent surpluses have been counted as real ; 
the surplus in the budget of 1881 amounted officially to 
sixty-eight million francs; in truth there was a deficit of 
twelve millions. This is a very singular way of making up 
a budget, but, we repeat, it is still more singular that the 
actual situation should not have been clearly known every 
year. Evidently there has been no close and thorough 
scrutiny into the management of the finances, for if there 
had been, the facts which have just come to the surface 
would have appeared long ago. 

By way of showing the prodigal and reckless mode of 
administering the finances two illustrations may be given. 
The first relates to the State railroads. Through the last 
fiseal year these were run at an expense of 26,000,000 francs, 
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though yielding only 4,100,000 francs as net receipts. The 
State has not only lost the annual interest on one milliard 
which has been paid out for these enterprises, but also two 
million francs annually during the last six years. This is a 
heavy loss surely ; and yet there are those who advocate the 
extension of the policy very much further in this direction. 
Happily for France, the present Finance Minister is stoutly 
opposed to such a policy, and consented :to take office 
only with the promise of the chief of the Ministry that he 
would not recommenda or support the scheme. 

Then there are the Cazsse des Retraites, a kind of Savings 
bank, which has been a source of loss, because the State 
paid five per cent. and received no more than three and a 
half. What a generous Government! Besides these, there 
are the regular Savings banks whose deposits amount to 
1,53y,000,000 francs. Four per cent. interest is paid to de- 
positors, whereas the Government receives only three and one- 
half per cent! Not only this, the maximum for deposits has 
been raised from t1ooo francs to 2000 francs: and thus small 
shopkeepers, and even large capitalists, are glad to obtain, with 
ample security, about one per cent. more for their spare cash 
than they can get in open market. Of course, the thing is in 
fact an ingenious delusion, for while the extra one per cent. 
goes into the pocket of the taxpayer, the Government by 
some process or another, manages to get it more than back 
again through the functions of the ever-busy taxgatherer. 

The French are a brilliant people, as all the world knows, 
but their liberality is quite equal] to their brilliancy. The 
people must make up the deficiency inevitably accruing from 
paying more to depositors than is received for the use of 
their money, but that this should be done with so little 
complaining is extraordinary. It is true that a portion of 
the deficiency comes out of the pockets of the very ones 
who get it in the first instance; but, of course, the benefit 
accruing from State banking on the one hand, and the 
burden incurred on the other, are not wholly shared by 
the same persons. Doubtless, many who deposit nothing and 
yet are taxed for the deficiency, derive other benefits from 
the State; still, from every conceivable point of view, the 
policy of the Government in respect to State banking is un- 
just and unwise, as the people of France are finally begin- 
ning to find out. 

The discoveries however which have finally been made 
into the French system of finance will doubtless lead to 
further inquiry, and the delusions which the people have 
been hugging for the last ten years must now be thrown 
aside. Such a system was sure to have an end, and if its 
downfall leads to no general depression of business, but only 
to a shaking of the popular pride, there will be reason 
for universal rejoicing. 
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THE LAST INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 
| TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. CONCLUDED.] 
III, 


Now will the International Conference meet again, as it de- 
cided to do, and will the diplomats, to whom it has relin- 
quished its powers, have a solution all ready for it? It is 
very doubtful, and we do not hesitate to say that neither Eng- 
land, Germany, nor the Latin Union even, will give full 
powers for the free mintage of silver. The subsidiary prop- 
osition will remain, of substituting fractional silver currency 
for all amounts less than twenty francs that exist in either 
paper or gold. If this measure were adopted, it would still 
be necessary to see that even the fractional silver currency 
should be limited, for, too abundant, it might take a more im- 
portant placer than is proper in the circulation, and exert an 
evil influence on prices. Would the English, though, consent to 
be deprived of their half-pound sterling, the Germans of their 
crown, and would we ourselves give up our ten-franc piece? 
This coin, indeed, wears away more quickly than the twenty- 
franc piece, but it is very convenient, and satisfies many require- 
ments of our domestic transactions. It should not be forgot- 
ten, too, that it is adapted to become the standard of inter- 
national money, if this destderatum were one day to be real- 
ized. This advantage of the ten-franc piece was recognized as 
long ago as 1878, upon our proposition in the Congress to 
Promote the Unity of Weights and Measures, held on the 
occasion of the Universal Exposition of Paris. It could not, 
therefore, be absolutely demonetized. Most probably, except 
with respect to paper-money notes of less than twenty francs 
and the five-mark and five-franc gold pieces, which may be 
advantageously replaced by silver, the Conference will do 
nothing in April, and will separate, as did that of 1878, with 
renewed platonic vows, if it so pleases, in favor of the double 
standard. 

Now is it all over, and is there nothing more for France 
to do but to cross her arms and maintain the statu quo? 
This is the question particularly interesting us. The Bank of 
France has lately had to raise its rate of discount, which has 
occasioned many criticisms and favored speculative excesses ; 
this is because our principal financial establishment is in an 
entirely false situation. It has two-thirds of its metallic 
reserve, one milliard, two hundred million francs, in silver, of 
which it can make no use, and which rest in its vaults like 
stones in a sack. It really possesses but 600 millions in gold 
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to guarantee two milliards 800 millions of fiduciary paper, and 
this with an unfavorable exchange with England and the 
United States that has already existed a long time. No 
wonder, then, that it has sought to defend this so small re- 
serve by raising the rate of discount. But the misfortune has 
been that this higher rate of interest has borne hard upon 
commerce, which is thus punished for faults it never commit- 
ted. A financial crisis was spoken of; it is a mistake; there 
has been no financial crisis in the true sense of the word; 
these kinds of crises show themselves after what the English 
call over-trade, when commerce has exaggerated its opera- 
tions, as we have seen at certain periods, or after great in- 
vestments of capital in real estate; this has not been at all 
the case this year; there has been no over-trade in France, 
nor in England; there has rather been somewhat of a slack- 
ening of business, as may be proved by reference to the cus- 
tom-house statistics. Thus, during the first eleven months of 
1881, the total of imports and exports together was seven mil- 
liards 786 million francs against seven milliards 637 millions in 
1880: for England the figures are 576 million pounds sterling 
in 1881 against 581 in 1880. There has also not been any 
too great amount of capital invested in real property. Capi- 
tal is put in real property when great public works are made, 
when many railroads are constructed, when canals are dug, 
ports opened, new manufactories called into being, etc., as 
was done some fifteen or twenty years ago. Since the war, 
people have rightly become more moderate in this respect, 
and the effect may be remembered that was produced a few 
years ago by M. de Freycinet’s famous plan, calling for the ex- 
penditure of five or six milliard francs in ten years; it caused 
a general alarm, and. was soon given up. We do not exag- 
gerate in saying that for the last ten years scarcely more than 
300 or 400 million francs have been annually expended for pub- 
lic works in France. It is true that, according to M. Léon Say,* 
the reform of our military equipment and the expenses of the 
so-called liquidation have absorbed two milliards 700 millions 
in the same time, which makes altogether less than 700 millions 
a year. Now, the savings of France are still considerable, 
and exceed two milliards, so that there is some margin for any 
unforeseen necessities. True, indeed, that of late years many 
financial associations, credit, banking, insurance, and other 
institutions have come into existence; they have called for 
capital on a large scale, but not to put it into real property ; 
they have, on the contrary, made it more accessible, by tak- 
ing it on the bourse, and to their intervention may be, in 
great part, attributed the unbridled speculation of some 
months. To rightly estimate the financial situation of the 
country, we must see what rate is paid on securities, pre- 
ferred for permanent investment, such as the three-per-cent 


*See Yournal des Economistes, Dec, 15, 1880. 
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rente, and railroad bonds; they bring in less than four per 
cent. A great financial establishment, the Crédit Foncier, ne- 
gotiated until very recently through its agents in the prov- 
inces, more than 1,200,000 francs of bonds every week at 
this rate of four per cent. Every one knows the interest on 
mortgages has gone down to four and a-half and even less, 
In a word, notwithstanding a passing crisis, the general rent 
of money for serious investments is to-day hardly four per 
cent. This does not indicate any poverty of capital or finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

Anything abnormal in banking takes place in the upper 
regions of it, particularly in the Bank of France. And why 
is this so? Because this establishment has in its vaults, I 
will repeat it, a stock of silver it cannot use, and which is 
not only useless, but injurious. It is injurious because it 
gives rise to illusions on the resources supposed from the 
reserve to be at command, and which are not found to be 
so when it is desired to make use of them. It will be 
readily admitted, that if the question of the double stand- 
ard had been settled some years ago, and gold coin had 
become the principal instrument of payment, the Bank of 
France would not have amassed one milliard 200 million francs 
of silver in its coffers; it would have received its pay in gold. 
This metal would possibly have diminished through the land, 
but it would have increased at the Bank, and when exchange 
with the United States and England began to be against us, 
our principal financial establishment might, perhaps, have dis- 
posed of a milliard and ahalf of gold to satisfy outside de- 
mands. Under these conditions, it might have easily ex- 
ported 300 or 400 millions a year, and would not have been 
forced to raise the rate of discount to five per cent.; and as 
everything is in the upper regions of banking, the other 
credit establishments, seeing money easy and cheap, would not 
have devoted the greater part of their resources to promoting 
excessive speculation by exacting very high rates of interest ; 
or, rather, many of these enterprises would not have seen the 
light, for their sole object was just such excessive specula- 
tions and the profit they could make on them, as the loan 
offices organized some time ago, and disposing of more than 
100 million francs. Is this not a characteristic feature of the 
situation, this founding of establishments that keep a large 
amount of capital out of commerce and industry for the pur- 
pose of promoting a speculation that will very likely end in 
a catastrophe? 

Is it known what this false situation of the Bank of 
France has cost regular commerce? In an essay we pre- 
sented to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences last 
spring, we said there were certainly ten milliard francs of 
commercial paper circulating in France, that suffered directly 
or indirectly the rate of discount fixed by the Bank of 
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France ; some seemed astonished at this figure and thought 
it exaggerated. But if we look at what is taking place in 
England, where the elements of the calculation are surer 
than with us, it will be found to be rather moderate; for 
the last four or five years the Clearing House of London 
has liquidated 150 milliard francs of commercial paper a 
year, and supposing this paper to have an average time of 
forty days, which is the probable average, this represents 
fifteen milliards of notes always in circulation, and the Lon- 
don Clearing House, notwithstanding the extent of its opera- 
tions, does not represent all the negotiable and negotiated 
paper of England. There are many banks all over the coun- 
try that are not connected with this establishment and yet 
discount notes. It seemed to us that if there was a mini- 
mum of fifteen milliards of paper always circulating in Eng- 
land, there were certainly ten circulating among us; the 
more so as our internal commerce is probably more devel- 
oped than that of our neighbors. In every arrondissement, 
often in the canton, there is a banker, a discounter, who 
draws on his own resources to take up the paper about him 
and quietly waits until it becomes due. It must necessarily 
be so, for how otherwise is the fact to be explained that we 
can keep seven milliards of precious metals? In fine, this 
sum is not buried, it is in circulation, and it can only circu- 
late by being set off by notes that are discounted in cash, 
and not as in England with checks and clearances. Now ail 
this paper circulating in our country is more or less subject 
to the influence of the discount rate of the Bank of France, 
and not only negotiable paper suffers this influence, but the 
price of the advances made under different forms by the in- 
stitutions of credit is also effected by it. The rate of dis- 
count of the Bank of France is taken as a basis, and more 
or less of a commission is deducted besides. Consequently 
we are right in saying that when the Bank of France raises 
its rate of discount, it acts upon the entire working of busi- 
ness. And when this elevation is of two per cent. above 
the average rate, as at present, and when it continues a 
year, applied to ten milliards of business it is a loss of 200 
millions francs. This is a very serious loss, independently of 
the trouble that results to all great financial operations. 
How many enterprises that are possible when the rate of in- 
terest is three per cent., and that cease to be so when it is 
five per cent.! Such a situation cannot last forever, and 
some measures must absolutely be taken to prevent the 
Bank’s reserve being a deception any longer, and to make all 
the resources figuring in it really useful. This result can 
only be obtained by definitely settling the monetary ques- 
tion, and by deciding that silver can hereafter be only a 
fractional currency, and that there shall be no obligation 
to receive more than a certain amount of it, 1oo francs for 

5 
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example, which would, indeed, be quite enough. In this 
way one and one-half milliard francs of the two and one- 
half milliards of silver existing could still perhaps be re- 
tained. 

Germany accomplished her monetary reform at a time 
when it was not ‘very easy to do, notwithstanding the 
ransom France had to pay her; she did not have gold 
enough, was obliged to obtain it from abroad, and once put 
in her coffers it became necessary to keep it, which was 
still more difficult. One of her delegates to the Conference 
said, however, she had succeeded in bringing this reform to 
pass, and the work is almost finished. All would be easy to 
us. We need not go abroad for gold, there is more than 
we need in France; it is simply necessary to bring it forth 
to the light of day and to put it in circulation. A law is 
indispensable for this purpose, for though in fact gold cir- 
culates to-day as our principal money, by right of the exist- 
ing double standard, we may be compelled to receive in pay- 
ment the great bags of crowns of olden times. The Bank 
of France and the public treasury are trying this a little 
just now, at the risk of all the inconveniences that may 
flow from it. In the first place we do not consider it very 
moral for a great public institution and a Government to en- 
deavor to put in circulation pieces of money that luse fifteen 
per cent. by the commercial rate ; and then has the Bank of 
France reflected how high the rate of exchange with Eng- 
land and the United States might go, should it only have 
silver to offer, when gold was wanted for settlements? It 
would not have long to wait before seeing its own notes be- 
come depreciated. This is something to which it should 
give great attention. 

This institution acts against its interests, or at least 
against the purpose of its foundation, by defending the 
double standard before all the Monetary Commissions. 
This double standard is the source of its embarrassments, 
unless the Bank of France eonsiders it an advantage to be 
able to raise its rate of discount high enough to occasion a 
crisis and to give larger dividends to its stockholders; for 
one of its pecularities is its similarity to physicians who earn 
the most when epidemics are rife; its profits are greater in 
a time of crisis; and its stock has been seen to go above 
6000 francs. Evidently this is not what the Directors -wish, 
or in any case this is not the purpose of the institution. 

The Bank of France was founded exclusively to be a help 
unto commerce, by means of its monopoly and its notes 
payable on demand to furnish it with capital at the cheap- 
est possible rate, and it comes to pass that by a false situa- 
tion, of which it does not seem to be sufficiently conscious, 
it exacts a higher interest from commerce than is necessary, 
and moreover diverts a part of its resources to favor specu- 
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lations entirely outside of its province. This is really an 
abuse. There is only one way of putting an end to it, 
and that, I repeat, is to demonetize silver. Immediately 
after this measure,, the Bank would see gold flow into its 
coffers; liberty of action would again be given it, and it 
would be enabled to put its rate of discount in harmony 
with the general interests of the country instead of with 
the special exigencies created by this false position. 

If, however, silver is demonetized as principal money and 
only retained for a fractional currency, there will be at least 
a milliard too much of it, which will have to be sold at a 
depreciation of fifteen per cent., and this is a loss of 150 
million francs. There is some hesitation at suffering such a 
loss, and attempts are made to put it off at the risk of ren- 
dering it still greater. What happened some years ago ought 
however to be remembered; before the war of 1870, when 
the monetary reform was already ripe, it might have been 
effected with a slight sacrifice of twenty to thirty millions ; 
to wait seemed preferable; now it would cost 150 millions. 
Who knows what it will cost hereafter, if it is still further 
deferred? This loss of 150 millions would, however, be very 
quickly compensated for by the advantages resulting from a 
more regular situation; the rate of discount would be low- 
ered; and it would not have to be lowered very much nor 
very long to enable commerce and industry to regain more 
than the 150 million francs. And has it been considered that 
with this milliard of surplus silver lying completely idle in 
the bank’s coffers, the interest is lost that it might produce, 
if it could be used? Let it be sold with a depreciation of 
150 millions, the loss will only be apparently such, the 850 
millions received in exchange will be represented by useful 
merchandise, which wiil increase by so much the public 
wealth and will be more fruitful than the milliard of silver. 
Everything is therefore to be gained by the reform we pro- 
pose. 

If a last argument be needed to prove there is no danger 
in accomplishing it, that it saves the present without com- 
promising the future, here it is. Let us suppose our pre- 
visions to be erroneous, and the quantity of gold to become 
insufficient. Will silver be lost, because it has been demone- 
tized? It will still continue to circulate in countries less 
civilized than ours, that have not yet come to have so great 
a need of gold; it will even circulate among us as bullion 
without legal value. The fact seems to be ignored, that for 
a long time gold and silver bullion have been playing a very 
great part in international exchanges. M. Juglar, in the very 
interesting studies he is publishing on the movement of the 
precious metals establishes, so far as France is concerned, 
that the importation and exportation of silver bullion amount 
now to thirty-three per cent. of the international exchanges. 
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Here we have therefore a metal which, in an uncoined form, 
consequently without legal value, counts already for thirty- 
three per cent. of its total in our exchanges; it is therefore - 
unnecessary to coin it in order to’ keep it, and in the shape 
of bullion it might supply a deficiency of gold, should such 
a deficiency occur, which does not appear probable to us. A 
member of the Conference, favoring the single gold standard, 
indicated another method: By depositing in the banks the 
silver converted into bullion, and by representing it by means 
of certificates which would circulate as warrants and checks. 
We see no inconvenience in this project, provided only that 
silver should no longer have any legal value. I will go still 
further and suppose there should be need of this metal 
coined for domestic transactions. Even then all that is ne- 
cessary will be to take it up again and convert the bullion 
into five-franc pieces. If silver were recalled under these 
conditions, it would be because it was absolutely necessary, 
it would no longer suffer any depreciation in relation to gold, 
and there would be no inconvenience in adopting it again, 
while there is now very much in keeping it. Without circu- 
lating it cannot serve as a reserve in the banks; no. one cares 
to have, as security for notes, a metal that now loses fifteen 
per cent. and that may perhaps soon lose more. 

France has sometimes suffered reproach for being the Don 
Quixote of Europe, for attending to the interests of other 
nations before thinking of her own. This is unfortunately 
too true, and we have more than once been the victims of it. 
Now we should again play the same part if the end pursued 
by the Monetary Conference could be attained. We should 
act to the profit of the States, some of which are troubled 
with paper money, others by a production of white metal 
that they can find no use for. We should help them out 
of their embarrassments to our own great detriment. This 
would be really a little too simple. Let us be rather more 
selfish and think of ourselves before others. This is the 
least one can expect from a government that affirms itself to 
be the friend of progress and particularly devoted to the 
general interests of the country. 

In fine, a careful reading of the proceedings of the Inter- 
National Monetary Conference of 1881 shows that no decisive 
argument was produced in favor of the double standard ; the 
champions of the opposite principle have maiatained their 
advantage, and with even more success than in the Confer- 
ence of 1878. At that time the effect had not yet been 
seen of the adoption of the double standard in America, 
of the diminished production of the silver mines, and of 
the cessation of sales by Germany. It might be supposed 
that silver would come a little more into favor in conse- 
quence of these circumstances. Such has not been the case, 
and the Conference of 1881 was enabled to see that at the 
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very moment of its meeting to deliberate upon the means 
of averting the depreciation of this metal, this depreciation 
continued, if it was not aggravated. Surely this ought to 
have been enough to open the eyes most closely shut. 
Every one was more witty than Voltaire, people said long 
ago. Here everybody had more sense than the Conference, 
and saw that it was attempting an impossible work. Thanks 
to the meetings of the Conference, speculation however ad- 
venturous has not endeavored to bring silver money again 
into favor; the question is settled. Attentive readers of 
these proceedings will also be struck by the excessive 
ndiveté displayed by our Government and particularly by 
our former minister of finances. It was hardly necessary 
to be a great expert in the matter of the monetary cir- 
culation to guess that if ever silver was brought into cur- 
rency it would be to our own disadvantage, sir.ce we have 
the largest amount of gold to give in exchange. The prop- 
ositions made in the Conference by the States opposed to 
this adoption established this fact in a manner not to be 
mistaken. 

Germany said that if the Latin Union would consent to 
open its mints to the free coinage of silver, she would for 
a longer or shorter time suspend the sales still to be made 
of this metal, and England, for her part, agreed under the 
Same conditions to put a certain amount of silver in the me- 
tallic reserve of her principal bank, in the proportion of a 
fourth for example, as the guarantee of notes payable on 
demand. This was clear enough. As long as France and 
her confederates consented to admit silver on the footing of 
fifteen and one-half to one and to coin an unlimited quantity 
of it, there was no inconvenience for Germany in keeping 
her surplus of the white metal; she would always have a 
profitable investment for it close at hand whenever desired; 
and the same would be the case for any of it in the Bank 
of England’s reserve. The tip of the ear was visible, and 
it is astonishing our former minister of finances did not see 
it. Let us hope the new one will be more prudent and will 
hold a different language from his predecessor, if the Con- 
ference meets again in April. He is said to favor the pur- 
chase of the railroads by the State, probably with a view 
to lower the rates of transportation and enable us better to 
make head against foreign competition. The means are very 
bad, but the end is good. It is evident that the commer- 
cial supremacy of the present belongs to those best equipped 
for producing cheaply, and the price of transportation is one 
of the elements of the problem; but there is another one of 
no less importance and which forms a more considerable 
part of the expenses of production, the price of capital. 
Now, if this price, which ought to be at quite a low level, 
considering the wealth of the country and the abundance of 
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its resources, is raised in consequence of the false situation of 
our principal credit institution, it must be confessed some- 
thing is wrong and ought to be remedied if possible, and it 
is possible to a certain extent by the demonetization of 
silver. Victor BONNET. 





THE GOLD MINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Next to the gold mines of California, those of Australia 
have been the most productive. Gold was first found in New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1851; since that time there 
have been discoveries of the yellow metal in South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
and there are many indications of its existence in New 
Guinea. 

Of the total area of aurifcrous territory in Australia a large 
portion yet remains unexplored. The gold field of Victoria 
is estimated at 28,000 square miles, though not more than 
1200 square miles have been opened to mining operations. 
In New South Wales the gold-bearing area is computed at 
13,650 square miles, but new discoveries are constantly oc- 
curring in places not.previously suspected of containing gold, 
so that this estimate is far too low. The gold fields of 
Queensland comprise an area of 14,600 square miles, though 
official documents state that “there are literally thousands 
of square miles of gold-bearing country in which no dis- 
covery of a sufficiently startling nature has been made to at- 
tract a rush of miners, and which have not, therefore, been 
formally proclaimed.” 

Like the California deposits, those of Australia are of two 
kinds: the drift or alluvial deposits, and those found in veins 
of quartz rock. Gold in the drift deposits has been found in 
larger masses than in any other part of the world. About a 
hundred nuggets have been picked up in the single colony 
of Victoria, averaging 370 ounces in weight. Some of them 
weighed more than three thousand ounces. The following is 
a list of the names and value of the largest nuggets which 
were found within a few feet from the surface. 


The Welcome Stranger. $47,670 ei Nugget unnamed....... $ 27,660 
The Welcome.......... 46,625 vs pc ee 20,040 
The Blanche Barkley... 32,525 ae Lady Hotham.......... 15,000 


In quartz rocks gold is rarely found in pieces exceeding an 
ounce in weight, but it is widely distributed. Some of these 
quartz veins have been worked to a depth of 2coo feet. 

The same story, though, comes from the mines in that 
quarter of the world as from California, that they are declin- 
ing in productiveness. It is true that 829,121 ounces were 
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collect edin Victoria during the year 1880, which was an in- 
crease Of 70,174 ounces over the year of 1879. This increase 
was the effect of discovering and opening new mines in that 
section. But from other sections the reports are not encour- 
aging. The labor employed at the mines is said to be “less 
remunerative than perhaps any other form of manual labor, and 
as the period of large finds seems to have passed away, and 
there are no longer any of these strokes of good fortune 
which used to lift men out of penury into affluence in a 
single day, the decline of the industry is not to be wondered 
at.” 

The mines reached the highest point of productiveness in 
1853, two years after their discovery. The yield was then 
estimated at 3,150,021 ounces, and worth $58,398,000. The 
quantity and value of gold raised in all of the colonies from 
1851 to 1879 are as follows: 








Ounces. Value. 

0 ee 48,058,649 ened $ 935,509,661 
New South Wales.......... 8,811,340 sac 158,727,589 
CE nn Kceakwhawe 2,901,092 sav 52,207,369 
South Australia............ 57,103 seit 1,106,725 
SE Ee 71,000 ‘shai 1,305,589 
ST Ps cdnssweawaes 8,959,482 eves 170,353,161 

68,858,672 eae $ 1,319,270,094 


This is a vast amount of gold, surely, yet there is great 
need of a more abundant supply, unless the monetary policy 
of the leading nations of the earth is changed. What would 
have been the progress of trade, manufactures, agriculture and 
commerce if those golden supplies from Australia and Cali- 
fornia had not been discovered, is a theme out of which have 
grown many speculations. These it is hardly worth while to 
discuss. But what will happen to every form of industry and 
exchange if the gold mines continue to dwindle in produc- 
tiveness, and the demand for gold grows larger and _ larger, 
is a subject worthy the study of the ablest and most serious 
minds. The evil consequences flowing from these depress- 
ing circumstances may not be suddenly felt, but they are 
sure to come, and they will be not less unwelcome than dis- 
astrous, however silent in their operation, or long delayed in 
their appearing. 





A VALUABLE IRON MINE. 


There is said to be about a mile north of Durango, Arizona Ter- 
ritory, a wonderful mountain of solid iron ore, called the Cerro del 
Merado. The ore is entirely free from phosphorus and sulphur, and 
assays from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of metallic iron. That part 
of the mountain above the ground measures 5,250 feet long; 1,200 
feet broad and 702 feet high. The iron produced is so soft that it 
bends and twists like wax, and will bear comparison with the best 
Norway iron. 
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CONDITION OF THE FOREIGN MIDDLE CLASS. 
[ CONCLUDED FROM THE APRIL NO. | 


Germany.—The poll-tax and income-tax returns for Prussia and 
Saxony embrace exactly two-thirds of the population of the em- 
pire, and if we allow due proportion for the remainder, the earn- 


ings of all classes will stand thus: 
Zotal income. 
Families. Millions €. 


9 
26 
53 


110 
652 


9,389,208 eee 850 


Such has been the increase of wealth in Prussia that the num- 
ber of persons over £ I50 per annum has more than doubled in 
twelve years, while the advancement of the working classes is 
shown in the latest returns of the Schultz-Delitsch Co-operative 
Workmen’s Societies, viz. : 

1870. 1880. 
Societies sia 740 soe 3,123 
314,700 pews 1,120,000 
£ 2,200,000 ..++ £ 8,560,000 

These societies have not only elevated the working classes by 
encouraging habits of thrift, but also saved them from money- 
lenders in times of any passing need; the loans made in this 
manner last year amounted to twenty millions and the co-operative 
purchases to 140 millions sterling. The savings banks further show 
the improvement of the masses, viz.: 

1860. 1870. 1880. 
No. of depositors. 1,470,000 in 2,230,000 i. 4,190,000 
£ 16,380,000 »» £ 45,140,000 .. £ 105,320,000 

More eloquent, however, than any of the above figures is the 
simple fact that the average consumption of meat per inhabitant 
was forty-eight Ibs. in 1859, and eighty-four Ibs. in 1880. 

Austria-Hungary.—We have returns of rural proprietors, but no 
guide to the incomes of urban populations, which compels me to 
omit Austria from the list of classified countries under inspection. 
The rural assessments are as follows: 

Land owners, Land owners. 
Over £ 40 tax 56,514 oan £4to £8 tax... 675,100 


£ 20to £ gotax... 162,218 ‘wee Under £ 4 tax... 4,673,092 
£8 to £ 20 tax... 584,300 ver aie 


Like the Cotes Fonciéres in France, it is supposed that these 
holdings are exactly double the number of owners, and that the 
whole- of Austria-Hungary is held thus: 

Number. Acres. Average, 


62,000,000 sons 1,100 
72,000,000 owe a1 


6,151,224 
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Only thirty-three years ago the peasants did not own an acre 
of land in this vast monarchy, for it was not until 1849 that the 
present Emperor introduced the same reforms that Stein had in- 
augurated in Prussia forty years betore. The moral and material 
progress made by the common people in recen: years may be 
measured by the following figures: School children in 1840 were 
five per cent. of population, and in 1876 over nine per cent. 
Savings-banks deposits in 1870 were forty and one-half millions, 
and in 1880 nearly eighty-five millions sterling. 

/taly—The income-tax returns for 1879 are voluminous, and may 
be reduced to four heads, to which must be added the peasantry, 


when the whole will stand as follows: 
Total income. 





Families. Millions €. 

RE ee 462 ver 5 . 
Be as 8,021 none 8 
Pe reer ae 22,510 soe 3 
 £, ee $066 60 coesepace 203,223 wie 12 
IRENA RR nn mR 5,432, too sees 214 
5,066, 316 veee 242 


The lower orders have in late years evinced a,growing spirit of 
industry and economy, notwithstanding the tremendous expenditure 
of the Government for soldiers and iron-clads, which weighs heaviest 
on the peasantry. Happily the grist tax was abolished last year, 
and so much has the general condition of the people improved that 
the other taxes produced much more than the estimates, and 
covered the deficit that otherwise would have resulted. The Savings 
banks confirm this favorable turn of affairs, and show as follows: 


1860, 1870. 1880. 
No. of depositors.. 960,000 - 1,340,000 ‘a 1,820,000 
ee £, 6,130,000 .. $ 14,360,000 .. ££ 28,080,000 


Ten more years of peace will suffice to put Italy on the high 
road to prosperity. 

Spazn.—The Registro Catastral, a species of Doomsday Book, 
gives us the rent-roll of every man in Spain, from the Duke of 
Osuna, with his 400 farm bailiffs, down to the humblest Gallego, 
and also the number of /atentes which each trade or profession 
pays annually, not omitting a single water-carrier in Madrid, nora 
gypsy shepherd of the Alpujarras. From the amount of. Jatente, or 
license, we can estimate the income, and reduce the whole popu- 
lation under four heads, as follows: 





Average Amount 
Class. Numéer. incomes. millions £. 
oe 25,120 cone £ 880 ecce 22 
£5to € 20tax........... 130, 110 sane 140 pena 19 
EO 6s tenees 761,200 aan 63 ares 48 
WE SB GBs cc0s scence 2,576,410 nied 37 — 96 
3,498,840 — 53 oe 185 


The average income is low, and the country has suffered la- 
mentably from civil wars, but still more from a barbarous cus- 
toms system which checks legitimate trade, to the benefit of con- 
trabandistas. There is, nevertheless, a silver lining to the cloud, 
for the industrious farmers of Biscay, Catalonia, and Andalusia 
are steadily rising in the world; the number of landowners hav- 
ing increased from 274,000 in 1840 to 596,000 in 1875, irrespective 
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of a still larger number of the peasantry and middle class who 
have purchased house property in the towns and villages. Since 
the accession of King Alfonso there has been a notable improve- 
ment in the condition of the country; the importation of coal 
and machinery has trebled, the exports have risen forty per cent., 
and the moral advancement is no less striking. Last year the num- 
ber of letters sent through the post office, compared with popula- 
tion, was five times greater than in 1846, the ratio of persons who 
can read has doubled, and the school children, as compared 
with 1861, have increased seventy-five per cent. 

Russia.—lf Peter the Great could have built up a middle class 
as easily as he raised his capital on the banks of the Neva he 
would have indeed proved the father of his country. 

The empire may be said to consist of princes and peasants, viz.: 

; Number. Millions €. Average income. 

92 bauee £ 3,800 

25 eee 200 

526 ‘ee 33 
16,402,046 pene 643 pen 39 

Yet even here we have a great improvement to record, for only 
twenty years ago the serfs were bought and sold like cattle, and now 
they possess 149 million acres of land, valued at 300 millions ster- 
ling. The effect of the emancipation may be summed up thus: 

6,117,000 Crown serfs received 84,000,000 acres 
8,584,000 others have purchased sé 
1,553,000 are still paying for 





66 








6é 


16,254,000 have obtained 149,000,000 


Although the farms are less than ten acres for each male peas- 
ant, the measure has produced such an advance in agriculture 
that the export of grain in the years 1875-79 was seven times 
greater than it used to be before emancipation. 


Il1l.—GENERAL COMPARISON AND RESULTS. 


In the preceding pages I have shown the numerical progress 
that the various nations have made in many important particulars, 
but there are many other points in which figures are of no as- 
sistance, and yet unquestionable proofs of the “leveling up” of 
the social strata. Why do we no longer see beggars sold by auc- 
tion in Holland, or women yoked to the plow in Belgium, or 
little chimney-sweeps smothered in London chimneys, as_ forty 
years ago? Simply because of the rise of the middle classs. And 
if England is still ahead of the rest of Europe she owes her 
proud position to the fact that no other country has so numer- 
ous a middle class as ours. 

The following table shows the ratio of each class, and average 
income, in the various countries. 








——— Ratio, ——— — Average. —~ 
Rich. Middle. Working. Rich. Middle. Working. 
United Kingdom. 3.36 . 27.33 . 69.31 - £1,500 . 260 . 100 

; , eee -« ee _ 800 . 200 ., 85 
7-30 . 91.42 +e 7134 . 160 . 7 
3-57 - 95-88 wis sso... 0U6GSoltC<i—tCtéiCS 
3.88 . 95.40 - 880 . 140 . 43 
0.75 . 99.10 Be ae. 2 . = 


This is a sectional view of society, showing the thickness of the 
three strata, a consideration of the highest importance in study- 
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ing the phenomena of every-day life. But there is another mat- 
ter of not inferior interest, the ratio of collective income, in the 
various countries, falling to each class, which is shown as follows: 











——-Millions sterling.-— _— Ratio. ~ 

Rich, Middle. Working. Rich. Middle. Working. 

United Kingdom... 334 . 468 . 463 ad 96.40 . 37.10 . 3.90 
PDs séceen eves 127 . 333 - £505 ” 13-20 . 34.40 . 52.40 
OS err 88 . 110 . 652 aa 10.35 . 412.95 . 76.70 
Italy .cccccsccccccce 6 . I2 . 214 - 6.66. 5.00 . 88.34 
BEER ccccescccsces 22. 19 . 144 “ 11.90 . 10.30 . 77.80 
hia ciracih aie aiid 92 . 25 . 526 = 14.40 . 3-90 . 81.70 
, 0 679 . 967 . 2,504 16.40 . 23.35 . 60.25 


It is worthy of special notice that in countries where the earn- 
ings of the working class form the bulk of the National income, 
as in Russia and Italy, the people are not so well fed or pros- 
perous as in those where the working class figures for less, such 
as Great Britain and France. The manifest inference is that a 
nation composed chiefly of hewers of wood and drawers of water 
is not to be desired, and that the more we endeavor to make 
machinery, as in England, supply the place of manual labor the more 
we exalt the masses and improve the condition of society. 

There are, indeed, some well-meaning people, who say that it is a 
mistake to improve the lower orders, and that they were happier 
before. Did not Goldsmith see the peasants dancing on the banks 
of the Loire when they were too poor to eat bread? But if he 
visited France a few years later, he would have been convinced 
that dancing peasants are no proof of a nation’s prosperity. We 
must elevate the masses, morally and socially, not for philanthropy 
or Quixotic sentiment, but for the same motive that we carry out 
sanitary improvements—the instinct of self-preservation. 

Note on the Depreciation of Money.—The average cost of maintain- 
ing a family of five persons is now almost fifteen per cent. greater 
than in 1840, which is the same as to say that money has depre- 
ciated thirteen per cent., since £ 100 now buys no more than eighty- 
seven pounds would have done in 1840. The following is compiled 
from Tooke's prices for the average of 1836-40, and the Board of 
Trade prices for 1876-80: 








Yearly consumption 1836-40. 1876-80, 

Jor family of five persous. i a & sa i 
re 16 5 0 / 24 8 o 
Wheat, 30 bushels............. Il I2 oO on 8 5 oO 
SE, GP Bie svc cvcncsess cw 68 4 ws 3.0 0 
ins 5 Daemon wimeaiie 2970 ‘ I 10 Oo 
Be, GP Ecce ccccnsceeceses 210 oO 310 oO 
RE ee Pr 212 0 2120 
Pe: OP Gi iiccncscceescooeeses a2 @ I 10 Oo 
Cotton cloth, 150 yards,........ 315 0 ‘ 2 3.0 
Woolen cloth, 40 yards......... 10 2 0 ‘ 6 1 o 
Linen cloth, 5oyards........... 116 o oone 115 0 
Ate karetbecetewenenonen I2 0 Oo : 18 0 oO 
CO EO FEET wae CM 16 0 0 
ee A Se 066 d06s cunsaces I2 12 0 17 10 Oo 
£9214 0 oe £106 4 0 


The consumption is according to the present average, but it was 
much lower per inhabitant in 1840. The rent is the ratio de- 
rived from the Government valuation, divided by the number of 
houses existing in the two periods. 

M. G. Mulhall in March No. of Contemporary Review. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


STATISTICS OF DEBTS, 


The increase of the debts of the principal countries of the world 
was 36 per cent. from 1848 to 1860, 65 per cent. from 1860 to 
1870, and 36 per cent. from 1870 to 1880; the aggregate rising 
from $7,627,692,215 in 1848 to $23, 286,414,753 in 1880. The aver- 
age yearly increase of indebtedness since 1848 has been $ 489,335,079. 

The State and local net indebtedness of the United States is 
summed up as follows: State debt proper, $274,439,261; county 
debt, $123,877,686 ; township debt, $31,604,244; school district debt, 
$17,507,411; debt of cities and towns of 7500 inhabitants and over, 
$ 593.344.4188; debt of municipalities less than 7500 population, 
$55,817,126; total, $1,056,584,146. 

The largest single item in this indebtedness is “railroad and 
other aid,” $175,638,948; the next largest is for water works, 
$ 146,423,565, and the next is for street improvements, $86,674,860. 
War expenses, public buildings, and parks and public places follow 
in the order named. The lowest rate of interest is in North 
Carolina, which pays, or promises to pay, two per cent.; about 
one-half of the aggregate debt pays six per cent. interest, and on 
$ 23,370,864, ten per cent is paid. Nevada pays fifteen per cent. on 
a part of her indebtedness, and twelve per cent. on part; and 
Minnesota pays twelve per cent. on $26,190. These are the high- 
est’ rates anywhere paid. 

The debts of the principal countries in the world in 1880 
were: France, $3,829,982,399; Great Britain, $3,766,671,000; Russia, 
$ 3,318,953,000; Spain, $2,579,245,000; Italy, $2,540,313,000; United 
States, $2,120,415,371; Austro- Hungary, $1,881,115,350; Turkey, 
$ 1,376,486,500; Portugal, $457,451,000; Australia, $442,851,500; Hol- 
land, $ 389,320,000; Canada, $175,191,000; Roumania, $118,742,600; 
Sweden-Norway, $ 97,330,000 ; i $ 94, 361,435; German Empire, 
$ 49,317,508; Denmark, $48,665,600. 


MEXICAN MINES. 


Every day’s experience reveals new and important movements 
looking to the most interesting developments of the mineral riches 
of our sister Republic of Mexico. American enterprise appears to 
be fully aroused, and American capital is becoming fairly directed 
to a region which, in the past, has contributed more than its share 
to the mineral wealth of the world, and the contributions of which, 
in the future, the imagination can hardly compass. Humboldt com- 
puted that up to the beginning of the century the yield of Mexi- 
can mines had been $ 1,767, 952,000, and the estimate of the total 
yield to the present time is, in round numbers, $12,000,000,000, an 
amount with it staggers the mind to grasp. Coinage only began in 
1535, and since then the aggregate product of their mints has been 
$ 53,000,000,000, much the larger part in silver. The vast yield has 
been acquired almost entirely from and near the surface by crude 
and imperfect processes which, until later years, prevailed in all 
mining regions. Now the time has come when, by improved 
methods, the riches emboweled in the earth, of which these im- 
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mense acquisitions were but the outcroppings and surface mani- 
festations, will pay even larger tribute to man’s genius and energy. 
The railroads, the transforming and developing ministers of his 
power, are pointing steadily to these sources of international 
wealth, and in a short time the harvest may be reaped. 


e ANCIENT CLAIMS. 


It has come to be understood that an undeniably proper and just 
claim against the United States is a real case of FYarndyce and 
Farndyce, while claims of a doubtful character meet with few of the 
delays encountered by Dickens’ mythical case in the English Court 
of Chancery. There are two cases in point now before Congress, 
one of which dates back to 1777, and the other to 1861. The for- 
mer is a claim of the State of Georgia for an original sum of $35,555, 
for supplies furnished at Savannah in 1777 to troops in the Continent- 
al service under General James Jackson. The claim was allowed by 
the State of Georgia, and in 1847 State bonds for the amount were 
issued. The claim was presented by that State to Congress, and fav- 
orable reports have been made thereon by committees of the House, 
from time to time since 1860, but as yet remains unpaid. The sec- 
ond referred to is the claim of the State of Massachusetts for 
$230,000 expended by that State for coast defense, under advice of 
President Lincoln, during recess of Congress. A bill for its payment 
has been repeatedly reported upon favorably. Whether it now is 
practically any nearer payment than when first reported upon re- 
mains to be seen. During the period that these eminently just 
claims, against which there have been no adverse reports, have 
failed adjustment, there have been thousands of others of the most 
doubtful character, representing millions of dollars, expedited through 
Congress, and paid from the Treasury. 


THE GUELPH FUNDS. 


New attention has been recently drawn to what are known as the 
Guelph funds in Germany. When the Prussian Government, in 1866, 
confiscated the estates of the late King George of Hanover, they 
amounted to over $10,000,000, and were bearing about $450,000 
interest. The Government by law was authorized to employ this 
interest “for measures to avert and combat all undertakings of King 
George against Prussia,” and was not obliged to give any account 
of its expenditures. There has now been introduced in the Prussian 
Parliament by the Progressist Party a bill prohibiting a further 
application of the fund in this way, and ordering the interest to be 
added to the capital till it can be returned to the Duke of Cumber- 
land on his recognizing the annexation of the Hanoverian King- 
dom. 

BANKS FOR THE GONDOLIERS. 

The Venetians have always been bankers. As early as the twelfth 
century the nobles of Venice, like their neighbors of Florence, began 
to engage’ in private banking, and continued for 400 years the great- 
est bankers in Europe. A series of Black Fridays, toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, put an end to most of the private houses, 
and the government established a public bank in their place. But 
an instinct, so spontaneous as that of banking appears to be in the 
Italian temperament, cannot be wholly obliterated by any process of 
time, Among the people there still survives a vigorous system of 
traffic in money, conducted by themselves for themselves, and quite 
independent of any commercial movement in the great world. The 
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traditions and instincts of republican Venice endure with greatest te- 
nacity among the Gondoliers. Thev have always considered themselves 
as a guild, and have always been so treated by their fellow citizens, 
though without any formal recognition of such a status. For centu- 
ries they have been accustomed to govern themselves internally. 
They, more than any other institution of Venice, have successfully 
withstood the changes and chances of progress, for they belong to 
the most essential elements of their city—the water. It is among 
the Gondoliers chiefly that this popular system of banking goes on; 
hidden away from the knowledge of the stranger, who would hardly 
suspect that the tall, grave rower behind him, silently urging his 
gondola out to the Lido or San Giorgio, was in truth a most ca- 
pable financier. Yet, if some happy touch of sympathy or friendliness 
should loosen his tongue, he would have something to say about the 
society to which he probably belongs. 


SOLIDIFYING PETROLEUM FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


According to a St. Petersburg paper, a German has practically 
solved the problem of rendering petroleum solid—a problem con- 
siderably studied by chemists of late, in view of the large question 
of transport. The transformation of the substance will not cost 
more than about six cents per 36 lbs., whereas the casks now used 
increase the cost of petroleum about 58 cents for the same quan- 
tity, leakage not considered. The mode of treatment is not yet dis- 
closed, and chemists to whom small samples of the solid petroleum 
have been sent have not been able to make out the nature of the 
foreign substances that are added in a proportion of two or at 
most three per cent. to solidify the petroleum. The reporter of 
the St. Petersburg paper saw the product; he says it is of a wine- 
yellow color, and has the consistency of very stiff gelatine; it 
can be kneaded with the fingers like wax, and is yet somewhat 
breakable. A small piece of the thickness of a lead pencil and 
about an inch long could be lit at one end and held with the 
fingers. It melted like wax, and it was only after a little while 
when hot drops ran down, that the flame had to be blown out. 
The danger of fire is considerably less than with liquid petroleum. 
The product can be easily liquefied when required by the addition 
of vinegar, and the process is rapid. The vinegar in time separates 
out below and the petroleum above. It is not stated whether the 
same vinegar can be used repeatedly. It appears that the higher 
and Jow-boiling hydro-carbons in crude naphtha are not affected by 
the solidifying agent, in which case the costly apparatus for frac- 
tional distillation might be dispensed with. The advantages of solid 
petroleum would be peculiarly felt in regions where the naphtha 
industry suffers through the dearth of suitable wood for barrels. 


THE SCOTCH BANKS AND LIMITED LIABILITY. 


It may be taken for granted that Scotch banks of the admittedly 
unlimited type have now completed arrangements for coming with- 
in the Limited Liability Act of 1879. A day or two ago the Na- 
tional Bank of Scotland submitted its plan to the shareholders, 
and now that of the Union Bank of Scotland has been made pub- 
lic. They are on identical lines as all the others are—more so than 
those of some English joint-stock banks. According to the Union 
Bank programme now before us, no new capital is to be called, or 
any new shares created; but the company’s stock of £ 1,000,000 paid 
up is to be divided into 20,000 shares of £50 each. On these shares 
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a further liability of £ 200 will be placed, which can only be called 
up in the event of the bank going into liquidation. This raises the 
nominal capital of the bank to £ 5,000,000, or to about fifty per cent. 
of the total liabilities of the bank—surely a sufficient protection for 
depositors in any contingency. Indeed, what we should fear is that 
the shareholders may grumble at the weight of this possible call. 
After the bitter experience of the City of Glasgow Bank, with the 
ruin it produced, through each individual shareholder being liable for 
the whole debts of the bank, a limit of any kind may just now seem 
a merciful relief. But a new generation, who has not felt that bitter 
experience, may be disposed to consider a possible liability of £ 200 
on every £50 invested too great a risk for prudent people to accept. 
Still we do not quite see what other course the Scotch banks could 
take. They did not require more paid-up capital, for, in proportion 
to their liabilities, their capital is larger than that of banks in Lon- 
don, as matters stand. But, at the same time, it was necessary for 
them to gratify the shareholder’s demand for a limit of some kind 
to his loss, while yet insuring the safety of the depositor as much 
as possible. To do both, involved, we take it, very much the course 
adopted, and we have no doubt the plans of the various boards of 
directors will be carried out.--London Economist. 


OSTRICH FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The domestication of the ostrich for the sake of its plumage, it 
appears, dates no further back than 1867, and Arthur Douglass 
claims the distinction of being the first to make the farming of the 
‘bird a sole occupation, and “to bring it before the world as the 
extraordinary lucrative and great industry it has now become—an 
industry in which in the Cape Colony alone there is not less than 
£ 8,000,000 of capital employed, and with an export of feathers for 
last year of 163,065 lbs. weight, valued at / 883,632, being equal to 
£5 8s. 4d. per pound., the great mass of which was from tame 
birds.” The French, it seems, have made ineffectual endeavors to 
introduce ostrich farming in Aigiers; and in Egypt, to a limited 
extent, tame ostriches are kept. Even in Australia, the experiments 
made by the Melbourne Acclimatization Society, about eight years 
ago, have been attended with but little success. South Africa is, 
therefore, the seat far excellence of the ostrich-farming industry, 
and it is throughout the Cape Colony that it is more successfully 
prosecuted, birds having been farmed only to a small extent in the 
a Free State, and scarcely at all in Natal and the Trans- 
vaal. 

COAL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Certain parts of South Africa are declared by competent geologists 
to contain valuable carboniferous deposits, and two companies have 
been formed within the past month in the Cape colony to develop 
their resources. In time the colony will be independent of England, 
it is thought, in regard to the supply of coal which is now imported 
from the mother country. The Stormberg range of mountains on 
the eastern frontier of the colony is supposed to be exceedingly 
rich in coal veins. One mine is described as covering 6000 acres, 
and having a main seam of coal two feet six inches thick. Speci- 
mens from another mine were used in castings, and were pronounced 
equal to imported coal. The possible exhaustion of fuel is made 
more remote by such discoveries, and the mining operations of the 
past few years in that district will, it is hoped, be greatly extended. 
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BIMETALLIST MEETING AT LONDON. 


At the meeting recently convened by the Council of the International Mone- 
tary Standard Association at London, Mr. Grenfell, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, said that as he was one of the custodians of the currency of the country, 
it might be supposed that he ought not to take any part in an agitation of this 
kind, but as long as it was distinctly understood that he was speaking only as 
a private individual, and in no degree expressing the opinions of his colleagues, 
he thought there could be no reason why he should not attend such a meeting 
after the somewhat long study which he had given to this question. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought it right to say that he was a bullionist of bullionists, that 
he had been brought up at the feet of a ‘‘bullionist Gamaliel,” if there could 
be such an individual (laughter), and therefore it was impossible that he could 
swerve from the principle in which he believed-—-that the currency and stand- 
ard of this country should be founded on wise, just and honest principles. He 
presumed that all present knew that the standard of this country was a gold 
monometallic standard, and that it was introduced by the great statesman, Sir 
Robert Peel, and founded on the writings of another great statesman, Lord Liver- 
pool, who had given years of study to the question ; but it was not so generally 
known, and it was somewhat singular that it should have been so, that when 
Sir Robert Peel brought forward the measure for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments and for the institution of a monometallic gold standard, he appealed to 
the House of Commons, by all the wish they had to act with good faith towards 
their creditors, that they should return to the ancient standard of the realm. 
He presumed that Sir Robert Peel meant that the ancient standard of the 
realm was a monometallic system; but it was not a monometallic gold standard 
at all. (Hear, hear.) The ancient standard of the realm was a bi-metallic 
standard, and although there had been a monometallic standard before, it was 
never a gold standard. He had gone through the labor of examining most of 
the points about which Lord Liverpool wrote, and of which Sir Robert Peel 
spoke, and he believed that if Sir Robert Peel and Lord Liverpool were living 
now, and were as keenly alive as they were in their own days to all events 
going on around them, they would have come to the conclusion that this ques- 
tion might once more be re-considered. ( Cheers.) Lord Liverpool never thought of 
the possibility of various States agreeing on such a subject; and Sir Robert Peel, 
as a statesman, knew that it was impossible to neglect the consideration of 
events which men saw around them. (Hear, hear.) What were the events 
which had occurred since the death of Sir Robert Peel or since i:e quitted pub- 
lic life? They were perfectly new. The beginning of it was apparently by ac- 
cident. The first event was the calling together of the Conference in Paris, in 
1868, for the purpose of attempting to govern the coinage of all nations, but 
scarcely had they met when they found it necessary to discuss the question of 
standards, and, unfortunately, that Conference came to the conclusion that the 
best of all standards was a monometallic gold standard, and by a narrow major- 
ity passed a resolution to that effect. Very shortly afterwards there came the 
Franco-German war, and when a large quantity of the gold of France passed 
into the hands of Germany, that Government, with the resolution referred to 
before them, decided to make a gold standard. Scarcely had that been done, 
when the evil arising from that great monetary revolution began to be 
shown. In 1878 another Conference was called to again discuss that question ; 
and, although from the absence of any German delegate at the Conference, it 
was not likely that they would come to anything like a bi-metallic agreement, 
they passed a resolution, he believed unanimously, that it would be a misfor- 
tune for the world if the functions of silver in the coinage of the world should 
pass away. (Hear, hear.) The next event was the Conference, which was 
still, technically speaking, alive now in Paris, and the difference which existed 
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between that and the previous Conference, was that a German delegate ap- 
peared at it and made certain offers with respect to it, which, although not all 
that was desired, were most important. There was another great change which 
had occurred since the days of Lord Liverpool, and that was that there were 
numberless agreements between States—postal, telegraph, and police agree- 
ments, and agreements for lighting and signalling, and other subjects in which 
the commerce of the world was interested. It was said that it wonld be 
utterly impossible to make a relative price between gold and silver—that it 
would be impossible to go against the law of the cost of production. To give 
one instance against the argument, however, the metal called platinum cost a 
great deal more to produce than gold, and yet one could not obtain a pound 
of gold for a pound of platinum. As to what was said about going against 
science and nature, they must look rather to facts. The resolution he had to . 
move was as follows: ‘* That the contraction ‘of the metallic basis of the 
world’s currency by the exclusion of silver from its natural functions as domes- 
tic and international money is to be deprecated as likely to render disturbances 
in the buying power of gold more frequent and violent.” Had they cal- 
culated what the cost of demonetization of Germany was? The amount the Ger- 
man government coined was eighty-seven millions sterling of gold, which, ac- 
cording to the average for the last twenty years, was equal to 3.3 years of the 
whole world’s production of gold. Besides that, Germany sold twenty-eight mil- 
lions sterling of silver, which was equal to more than two years’ production 
of the whole world of that metal. What did they think, supposing the Latin 
Union, our Indian Empire, and the United States were to resort to some such 
measure as Germany did? That was the problem before them, to which he 
invited their most anxious consideration. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, M. P., in seconding the motion, said it was universally 
admitted that the great variations in the last ten years in the relative price of 
silver and gold had not only seriously endangered the interests of the govern- 
ment of India, but had likewise done much to dislocate international bonds, and 
had added an unnecessary speculative element to all commercial transactions. 

The other resolutions adopted by the meeting were given in our last number, 








A NOTED BANK ROBBER 


The career of the ‘‘ James boys” is unique in the annals of wank robbery. 
The following account of them is derived from the New York Lvening Post and 
the St. Joseph Herald: 

Early in 1861, Frank James, the eldest, then twenty-one years old, joined 
Quantrell’s band of guerillas, in which he soon became noted for his daring 
and murderous ferocity. Jesse, only fourteen years old, sought service at the 
same time, but was rejected as too young. Returning home, he became ser- 
viceable as a spy for the guerillas infesting Clay and adjoining counties; and 
becoming enraged at some indignities to which the members of his family were 
subjected as outspoken rebels in a Union community, he again sought Quan- 
trell’s band, and began a life of murder and crime. Frank had already risen 
to eminence in Quantrell’s gang of murderers and cut-throats, and Jesse, emu- 
lating the example, soon eclipsed him, and became the leader in all expeditions , 
where nerve, daring and a reckless disregard for his own or other lives were 
required. 

Omitting a chapter of their murderous misdeeds, we come to the time when 
they committed their first bank robbery at Liberty, Clay County, Ky., on the 
14th of February, 1866. The bank there was robbed of $70,000, and Jesse 
James was supposed to be the leader of the gang who committed the deed. 
Jesse was wounded during the affair, and four days later, on the 18th, a crowd 
surrounded the house ot Mr. Samuels, where Jesse lay suffering from his 
wounds, and demanded admittance. Jesse shot one man dead by firing through 
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the door, and then throwing it open, wounded two others, and killed one more 
as he ran towards his horse. But one man out of five escaped uninjured. Next 
day when an army of armed men revisited the house of Mrs. Samuels, Jesse 
James was not at home. He had gone to join Frank in Kentucky. 

Two years later, in the spring of 1868, Jesse James, accompanied by ‘‘ Cole” 
Younger, ‘‘Al” and George Shepherd, and ‘* Jim” White, dashed into Rus- 
sellville. Ky., and robbed the bank of $14,000. There they first employed the 
tactics that they have always followed in such operations. Part of the party 
entered the bank, while the others remained outside and began a fusilade up 
and down the street to prevent the approach of help. Accomplishing their ob- 
ject, the robbers rode away, and though vigorously pursued, escaped. Their 
first robbery in Missouri took place in Gallatin, where not only did they rob 
the bank, but killed Captain Sheets, the cashier, after stealing the money in the 
bank. Frank and Jesse James and ‘‘Cole’’ Younger were the only ones con- 
cerned in the robbery. Frank guarded the avenues of approach while “ Cole” 
Younger and Jesse entered the bank. In the spring of 1870 they made their 
appearance again, this time in Corydon, Iowa, a prosperous village near the 
Missouri Jine, where the bank was robbed of $40,000. At the time of this 
robbery a political meeting was in progress near the town, and when they had 
effectually gutted the bank, they rode to the public gathering. There ‘‘ Cole” 
Younger interrupted the speaker and announced the fact of the bank robbery. 
The crowd was fairly stupefied, and derisively laughing at the consternation pro- 
duced, the bandits put spurs to their horses and rode off. 

Two years now intervened before the gang was heard of again. Kentucky 
was again the sufferer, and Columbia the scene of the robbery ; and here again 
the bank cashier was shot down in cold blood. Only $200 were obtained by 
this raid. In the autumn of this year Kansas City was for the first time vis- 
ited by the outlaws in an official capacity. The County Agricultural Fair 
was going on, when three men were seen to ride up to the gate of the 
grounds. They were well mounted, and wore long linen dusters and wide- 
brimmed hats. On reaching the gate one dismounted, handing his bridle reins 
to his comrades. He approached the ticket office, and, looking through the 
window, said to the cashier: ‘‘If I was to say I was Jesse James, and told 
you to hand out that tin box of money, what would you say?” 

‘*T’d say, I'll see you in —— first,” was the contemptuous reply. 

‘*Well, that’s just who I am—Jesse James—and you had better hand it out 
pretty quick, or I'll ,’ and the rest of the sentence was finished by level- 
ling a huge navy revolver at the cashier. The box was handed out with its 
contents of $10,000. Jesse remounted, and the three desperadoes began firing 
their pistols and hurriedly rode off. The alarm became general, and almost 
immediately a pursuing party was organized, but with no results. This daring 
exploit was followed in six weeks by the robbery of the bank at St. Genevieve. 
Nobody was killed here, but $40,000 were stolen. 

The next heard of the gang was in June, 1873, when a train on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway was wrecked, and the express messenger was 
robbed of $6000. Eight men were engaged in this affair—the James brothers, 
‘*Cole,” ‘*‘ Bob,” and ‘‘ Jim” Younger, and three other bandits whose names 
are not known. They put a climax to their audacious career in this part of 
the country by the robbery of an Iron Mountain Railroad train at Gad’s Hill. 
They took possession of the station, switched the train on a side track, and at 
their leisure ‘‘Clell”’ Miller, Jesse and Frank James and ‘‘Jim” and ‘*Cole” 
Younger stripped the passengers and robbed the express car of $10,500. Their 
next exploit was to take possession of a train at Muncie and rob the express 
messenger of $23,000, while the other members of the gang, which upon this 
occasion numbered seven, held the engineer and train men in submission. 
After this the James brothers, followed always by a number of choice spirits 
of their own tastes, turned their attention to bank robberies, rifling the bank 
at Huntington, W. Va., in 1875, of $60,000, and escaping, as usual, In many 
of their murderous raids members of the gang were killed or caught, but 
such was the terror inspired by the Jameses that in the ten years during which 
a price was set on their heads no one was found to earn the money by 


betraying them. 
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After the Huntington robbery the brothers returned to the West, and after 
having stopped and robbed a train on the Missouri Pacific Railroad of $ 15.000 
by way of recreation, they undertook some serious work at Northfield, Minn. 
Bill Chadwell, one of the gang at this time, was an outlawed horse thief from 
Minnesota, and was undoubtedly the originator of the journey which ended in 
the almost total extermination of the entire party. Chadwell and one of the 
Youngers were sent in advance of the others several days to reconnoitre, the 
main body of the expedition leaving Clay County, Missouri, some time during 
August, 1870. ‘‘Cole,” ‘‘Jim,” and ‘‘ Bob” Younger, Jesse and Frank James, 
‘‘Clell” Miller, Charles Pitts and Chadwell comprised the party. 

The eight men entered Northfield at a furious pace, shooting their revolvers 
right and left in order to intimidate the people in the streets, and halted in 
front of the bank, and, while Frank and Jesse James and ‘‘ Bob” Younger en- 
tered, the other five remained outside to guard against attack. J. L. Haywood, 
the cashier, and two clerks were in at the time, and, for refusing to open the 
time lock, Jesse James killed Haywood in wanton cruelty. In the meantime 
the citizens realized what was going on, and opened fire on the robbers. 
Chadwell was shot from his horse by a man from the Court-house window, just 
opposite the bank, and in a few seconds ‘‘Clell” Miller was also killed. By 
this time the firing became general; ‘‘Jim” Younger had a bullet in his 
mouth, and Frank James one through his left leg, but the entire six succeeded 


in mounting their horses and escaping from the town, followed by fifty armed | 


men. Jesse James wanted ‘‘Bob” Younger killed, as the blood from his 
wounds made a plain trail, but ‘‘ Cole” Younger would not allow it, and said 
he would kill the first man who dared lay a finger on his wounded brother. 
Jesse and Frank James then went off in a northerly direction, while the three 
Youngers and Charles Pitts remained in a body. As on previous occasions, 
luck followed the jameses, for while they escaped after being pursued nearly 
500 miles, the Youngers were shot down and captured and Pitts was killed. 
The three former were terribly wounded before they would surrender, and are 
now serving a life sentence in the Minnesota Penitentiary, at Stillwater. Jesse 
and Frank James, after being chased for weeks, succeeded in reaching Texas, 
and at Waco Frank had a surgical operation performed upon his leg, in conse- 
quence of the bullet wound he received in Northfield. The wound was so 
many days without care that it made him a cripple for life. 

The terrible result of the last raid of the gang, and the killing and capturing 
of so many of their old partners in crime, had for two or three years the effect 
to retire the boys from the public gaze, but the old spirit again came. 

In the fall of 1879 the Jameses returned to their old haunts in Clay County, 
and very soon had about them a new gang, comprising ‘‘Ed” Miller, a ‘broth- 
er of ‘*Clell,” killed at Northfield; ‘‘ jim” Cummings, a noted Clay County 
horse thief; Tucker Baasham, ‘‘Ed” Ryan, and ‘‘Dick” Little. The last 
three were young farmers. 

With this crew of young cut-throats Glendale, a little station in Jackson 
County, seventeen miles from Kansas City, on the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, was selected as the scene of the next crime, and on the evening of Oct- 
ober 8, 1879, an attack was made. Like all their preceding train robberies it 
was a success, and after battering down the door of the express car, Jesse 
James and ‘‘Ed” Miller entered with revolvers in their hands, and compelled 
Grimes, the messenger, to unlock his safe and give up the contents, variously 
estimated at from $25,000 to $30,000. This amount sufficed to keep the ex- 
pensive James family in comfort up until July, when Jesse James, having 
recovered from a serious wound received in a brawl, planned a train robbery 
at Winston, a small town on the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, a few miles 
beyond Cameron. It is supposed that the robbers boarded the train at Cam- 
eron, for at Winston they made themselves known, and proceeded after their 
accustomed style to rob the train. Conductor Westfall was wantonly shot 
down, as is now known, by Jesse James, and a train hand named McConnell 
was also murdered. After securing their booty the robbers took to the woods 
and escaped in time to rob a Chicago and Alton Railroad train, on the 7th of 
September, at Blue Cut, within a mile or two of Glendale. 

About this time it seems to have occurred to the authorities of Missouri 
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that patience had ceased to be a virtue, and $10,000 were offered in lieu of 
the former insignificant sums for either Jesse or Frank James, dead or alive, 
and $5000 for any other member of the gang. The offer of these large sums 
of money led to the killing of Jesse James, the story of whose death has 
recently been given by the newspapers and need not here be repeated. 


TAXATION OF BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 9g, 1882. 


Bank of Commerce vy. State of Tennessee. 


The charter of a bank created by the State of Tennessee, provided that it might 
purchase and hold a lot of ground for use as a place of business, and at pleasure 
sell the same; and might hold such real or personal property as might be conveyed 
to it to secure debts due it, and might sell the same. The charter also provided 
that the bank should pay to the State an annual tax of one-half of one per cent. 
on each share of capital stock, which should be in lieu of all other taxes. edd, 
that the exemptions from taxation could not be extended to real estate held by the 
bank beyond its actual wants in carrying out the purposes of its corporation, and 
that real estate purchased by it at sales, under trust deeds given it to recover 
debts, was taxable by the State. 

Statutes imposing restrictions upon the taxing power of a State, except so far as 
they tend to secure uniformity and equality of assessment, are to be strictly con- 
strued. 

In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Tennessee. Sufficient facts 
appear in the opinion. 

FIELD, 

The plaintiff in this case is a corporation created in 1856 by the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee, to engage in the business of discounting notes, buy- 
ing and selling stock, dealing in exchange and gold and silver bullion, and 
receiving moneys on deposit. Its charter provides that it ‘‘may purchase 
and hold a lot of ground for the use of the institution as a place of busi- 
ness, and at pleasure sell and exchange the same, and may hold such real 
or personal property and estate as may be conveyed to it to secure debts 
due the institution, and may sell and convey the same.” The charter also 
declares that the institution ‘‘shall pay to the State an annual tax of one- 
half of one per cent. on each share of capital stock, which shall be in lieu 
of all other taxes.” 

Previous to 1879 the bank purchased with a portion of its capital stock a 
lot of ground in the city of Memphis, with the improvements thereon, as a 
place of business, and has held the same ever since. The improvements 
consist of a three-story brick building, but the bank only uses the first floor 
for its business and leases out the cellar and the second and third stories 
to other parties for a money rent. 

On the first of January, 1880, the bank was, and ever since has been, 
the owner of three other lots in the City of Memphis. It had previously 
made loans to different parties and taken, as security for their payment, a 
deed of the lots executed to a trustee. The loans not being paid, the lots 
were sold under the deed and purchased by the bank. The purchase was 
made solely to secure a part of the debt; and the bank now holds the lots 
for sale, and will sell them when practicable to restore to its legitimate 
business so much of its capital as is invested in them. _. 

In March, 1875, the Legislature of the State passed an act defining what 
property was exempt from taxation by the Constitution, what the Legislature 
had the power to exempt and did exempt, and what was taxable; and declar- 
ing that all other property should be assessed and taxed. In the list of prop- 
erty designated as exempt from taxation, that held by the Bank of Commerce 
was not mentioned, and the act repealed all inconsistent laws 
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Under this act, the lot of ground in the City of Memphis, purchased by the 
plaintiff, with the building upon it, and used as a place of business, was as- ° 
sessed and taxed, in the years 1879, 1880, and 1881, for State and county pur- 
poses. The three lots were also taxed in a Jike manner for the years 1880 © 
and 1881. The taxes were paid under protest and the bank commenced the 
present suit to recover back the money. It appears to have been treatec in 
the State court as a suit in equity, and the Chancellor sustained a demurrer 
to the bill and dismissed the suit. The Supreme Court of the State reversed 
the decree in part, holding that the bank was not liable for the taxes on so 
much of the lot and building as was used for its business, but was ‘liable for 
the taxes on the remainder and thé three lots. From this latter decree the 
case is brought to this court by the bank, claiming exemption of the entire 
property from taxation under its charter. 

That statutes imposing restrictions upon the taxing power of a State, except 
so far as they tend to secure uniformity and equality of assessment, are to be 
strictly construed, is a familiar rule. Against the power nothing is to be 
taken by inference and presumption. Where a doubt arises as to the existence 
of the restriction, it is to be decided in favor of the State. The restriction 
here, consisting in the declaration that a specific tax on each share of the 
capital stock shall be in lieu of all other taxes, is accompanied with authority 
to purchase certain real property, ‘‘for the use of the institution as a place of 
business.” The bank had no express authority to invest its capital in real 
property not required for that use. And it is to be presumed that the exemp- 
tion from other than the designated tax was in consideration that the capital 
would be employed for its legitimate purposes. It certainly would not be pre- 
tended that the corporation by turning its whole capital into real property and 
engaging in real estate business, could then, by force of the charter, escape 
liability to taxation for it under the general laws. But if the exemption coulu 
not be carried to that extent, it is difficult to fix any limit to the amount of 
real property which it may hold thus exempt, unless we take that prescribed 
by the charter. In our judgment, the limited exemption cannot be extended 
to property used beyond the actual wants of the corporation in carrying out 
the purposes of its creation. As well observed by the Supreme Court of the 
State, the contract of exemption, beyond the extent prescribed, ceased when 
taxable property was held for any other purpose. 

It is true that the capital stock of a corporation may in a general sense be 
said to be all the property in which the capital ‘is invested, so that an exemp- 
tion of the capital stock, without other words of limitation, may operate to ex- 
empt all the property of the corporation. azlroad Companies v. Gaines, 97 U. 
S. 707. But where the purposes for which a corporation may hold property 
is specified in connection with the exemption, the limitation of taxation desig- 
nated must be held to apply only to property acquired for such purposes, This 
we consider to be the general doctrine established by the numerous cases 
cited by counsel. The case of State v. Commissioners of Mansfield, decided 
by the the Supreme Court of New Jersey, is a leading one. There it ap- 
peared that the charter of the Camden and Amboy Railroad and Trans- 
portation Company, after reserving certain imposts, declared that ‘‘no other 
tax or impost shall be levied or assessed upon the said company.” The 
charter conferred upon the company the general power to purchase, receive, 
and hold real and personal estate; and it had acquired certain houses 
and lots in the township of Mansfield, which it let to its workmen and em- 
ployees. These houses and lots having been assessed for taxes by the au- 
thorities of the town, the corporation sued out a writ of certiorari to re- 
vise their action, claiming that houses and lots were exempt under the 
provisions of the charter stated. The court in deciding the case, said that 
the general power of purchasing, receiving, and holding rea! and personal estate 
could only be exercised to effect the purpose for which it was conferred by 
the Government; that the power to construct a railroad and establish 
transportation lines upon it necessarily included the essential appendages re- 
quired to complete and maintain such a work and carry on such a business, 
such as suitable depots, car houses, water tanks, houses for switch and 
bridge tenders, and coal and wood yards for the fuel used in the locomo- 
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tives; that these were within a fair construction of the exempting clause, 
because they were necessary and indispensable to the operations of the com- 
pany and to the accomplishment of the objects of their charter, but that 
there must be a limit somewhere to the incidental power of the company to 
enlarge its operations and extend its property without taxation under the ex- 
empting clause, and the court concluded that the limitation must be fixed 
where the necessity ends and mere convenience begins ; that the necessary append- 
ages of a railroad and transportation company were one thing, and that those 
appendages which might be convenient means of increasing the advantages and 
profits of the company were another thing ; that it might be advantageous for 
the company to purchase land and erect houses for their employees, and es- 
tablish factories for making their own rails, engines and cars, and even to pur- 
chase coal mines and supply itself with fuel, but these are not among the neces- 
sary appendages of the company; and that the Legislature, in exempting the 
company from all other taxes except those mentioned, only intended to include 
sO much property as was necessary and essential to a railroad and transporta- 
tion business, such as the corporation was created to construct and carry on. 
The court therefore sustained the validity of the taxes on the houses and lots 
in question. Numerous other cases to the same purport might be cited. 
State vy. Newark, 1 Dutcher 315-317; Vermont Central R. Co. v. Burlington, 
2 Williams 193; Ratlioad v. Berks County, 6 Barr 70; Inhabitants of Wor- 
cester v. Western R. Co., 4 Metc. 564. The doctrine declared in them that 
the exemption in cases like the one in the charter before us extends only to 
the property necessary for the business of the company, is founded in the 
wisest reasons of public policy. It would lead to infinite mischief if a corpora- 
tion, simply by investing its funds in property not required for the purposes 
of its creation, could extend its immunity from taxation, and thus escape the 
common burden of government. 

As to the property which was purchased by the bank upon the sale under 
the trust deed, there is less reason to contend for its exemption from taxation. 
The express authority conferred upon the corporation to hold real property, 
except that acquired for the use of the institution as a place of business, was 
limited to such as might be taken as security for debts; while held for that 
purpose it was subject to taxation as the property of the debtors, Its liability 
in this respect to bear its proportion of the common burden of government, 
was not lessened because the bank, deeming it might be more readily disposed 
of if freed from the debtor’s right of redemption, thought proper to purchase 
in the title. Judgment affirmed. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


EVIDENCE NOT ADMISSIBLE TO CHANGE THE MEANING OF THE ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A DRAFT, AS APPARENT ON ITS FACE.—On the 25th of July, 1877, 
L & C drew on H: ‘* You will please pay to E & Q $2583, to be taken 
from amount of purchase-money of the house purchased by you, when they 
have entirely completed their contract dated June 18th, 1877.’’ Across the face 
H, on the 26th of July, wrote: *‘ Accepted; payable when due under the con- 
tract, out of the purchase-money.” At the same time E & Q receipted as 
follows : ‘‘ Received of H his acceptance of L & C’s order of $2583, pay- 
able when due under the contract out of the purchase meney of $4500.” On 
the 16th February, 1878, L & C endorsed on the draft: ‘‘ The contract of E 
& Q. dated June 18th. 1877, for painting, glass, and glazing of nine houses 
on North Boundary Avenue, is completed to our entire satisfaction, according 
to their specifications.”” The acceptor refused to pay the draft, and in the 
action against him he offered evidence of a contract other than that referred to 
on the draft, between him and the drawers, and of which the payees had no 
knowledge. /e/d, that no such evidence was admissible ; and that the acceptor 
was liable. Hunting v. Emmart, 55 Md. 
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PURCHASE OF STOCK ON MARGIN—EVIDENCE OF MEANING OF ‘‘ MARGIN” 
—WAGERING CONTRACT—Usury.—The defendant wrote the plaintiffs, who 
were stockbrokers in the City of New York—‘*l want to buy say one 
hundred shares Union Pacific stock on margin. You will take $1,000 first 
mortgage N. York & Oswego R. R. and do it?” The plaintiffs replied that 
they would, and at once bought the stock, and soon after sold it by the de- 
fendant’s order at a profit. Other stocks were afterwards bought and sold by 
the plaintiffs for the defendant under the same arrangement, resulting in a final 
loss, exceeding the value of the security held, and the plaintiffs sued for the 
balance. //e/d, 1. That evidence was admissible on the part of the plaintiffs 
to show the meaning of the words ‘‘on margin,” that term being used by 
stockbrokers and having acquired a special and well-understood meaning in - 
their. business 2. That the contract not being one for the mere payment of 
differences, but the defendant having, through the plaintiffs as his agents, ac- 
tually purchased the stock, which was delivered to them, and which they were 
ready to transfer to him on payment of the purchase money, it was not a gam- 
ing contract. //atch v. Douglas, 48 Conn. 

The custom of stockbrokers to debit and credit interest monthly, computing 
interest on balances, does not necessarily involve usury, as the balances may 
be paid. But if the taking of such interest would be usury, it is only a 
question of the allowance of it by the court, and does not affect the contract 
for the purchase and sale of the stocks, as it is wholly outside of it. /d. 

GUARANTY OF NOTE GIVEN FOR GUARANTOR’S DEBT.—Where a debtor in- 
duces his creditor to take in settlement of the indebtedness the note of a 
third person, with such debtor’s guarantee of its payment, not stating the con- 
sideration, this is in effect a promise by such cebtor to pay his own debt in a 
particular manner, and is not within the Statute of Frauds. Aagle WZ. & R. 
Machine Co. v. Shattuck, 53 or 54 Wis. 

PAROL PROOF OF MORTGAGE DestT.—If in a mortgage the total amount of 
indebtedness secured is stated it is not necessary to specify the items of such 
indebtedness. If there has been no fraud, and subsequent creditors have not 
been injured by the omission of such specification, the identity of the debt may 
be established by parol. In making the proof, the debt must come fairly with- 
in the general description which has been given, but if it does, and the ident- 
ity is satisfactorily made out, the mortgage will be sustained. Wood v. Wei- 
mer, S. C. U. S., Oct. Term 1881. : 

NATIONAL BANK—ASSETS IN RECEIVER’S HANDS NoT TAXABLE.—The per- 
sonal assets and personal property of an insolvent National bank in the hands of 
a receiver appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, in accordance with 
the provision of section 5234 of the Revised Statutes, are exempt from taxation 
under State laws. Such property and assets, in legal contemplation, still be- 
long to the bank, though in the hands of a receiver, to be administered under 
the law. The bank did not cease to exist on the appointment of the receiver. 
Its corporate capacity continues until its affairs are finally wound up and its as- 
sets distributed. Sank of Bethel v. Pahquioqgue Bank, 14 Wall. 398; Ken- 
nedy v. Gibson, 8 id. 506; Bank v. Kennedy, 17 id. 21. If the shares have 
any value they are taxable in the hands of the holders or owners under sec- 
tion 5219 of the United States Revised Statutes, but the property held by the 
receiver is exempt to the same extent it was before his appointment. Decree 
of U. S. Circ. Ct., E. D, Missouri, affirmed. Rosendblait v. Fohnson. U. S. 
Sup. Ct. 

PROMISSORY NOTE—LIABILITY OF SIGNERS AMONG THEMSELVES.—One who 
signs a note after it has been delivered, and after the consideration has passed 
between the original parties, incurs no liability thereon. AfcMahan v. Geiger, 
73 Mo. 

One who signs a note after others, and without any knowledge or explana- 
tion as to the character in which they have signed, may assume that they are 
joint makers, and he will become liable either as surety or guarantor for all of 
them, but whether as surety or guarantor is not decided. As against him it 
cannot afterward be shown that one of the original signers was a surety, for 
the purpose of charging him as a co-surety. /d. 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DRAFT—ACCEPTANCE.—A promise in writing to 
pay a draft to be drawn for a sum named is an authority to draw for that sum 
and no more. If the draft be drawn for more, the promisor will not be bound 
to pay any part of it. The rule is otherwise in the case of a draft in existence 
at the time the promise is made. In such case the promise will be treated as 
a partial acceptance, and the promisor will be bound to that extent. A/olson’s 
Bank v. Howard, 40 N. Y., Sup. 15; Central Savings Bank vy. Richards, 109 
Mass. 414; 14 Am. Law Reg. (N. S.) 401; Weggerstoffe v. Keene, 1 Strange 
214; Edwards on Bills 419; Byles on Bills 194; Daniel on Neg. Inst. § 561; 
Bissell v. Lewis, 4 Mich. 450; Nelson -v. First National Bank, 48 Ill. 59. 
ow Sup. Ct., Oct., 1881. Brinkman v. Hunter. Opinion by Hough, J. 
73 Mo. 





BONA FIDE HOLDER—PURCHASE AT A DIsCOUNT.—Plaintiff purchased, 
a short time before maturity, for $30, five promissory notes of & 20 each. 
These notes were secured by a mortgage. //e/d, that a finding of the trial 
court, in an action on the notes, that plaintiff was not a dona fide purchaser, 
would not be disturbed. The rights of a holder of negotiable paper, purchased 
before due, are to be determined by the simple test of honesty and good faith 
on his part in making the purchase. In determining whether the purchaser has 
acted in good faith or not, the amount of the consideration may become a 
material inquiry. In Dewitt v. Perkins, 22 Wis. 474, it was held that pur- 
chasing a note of $300 for $50, against a solvent maker, was very strong, if 
not conclusive, evidence of bad faith. And a like decision was rendered in 
Hunt v. Sanford, 6 Yerg. 387, where a note for $333.33 was purchased for 
$125; and in Gould v. Stevens, 43 Vt. 125, where a note for $300 was pur- 
chased for $50. In some of the cases it is said that the consideration must 
be full and fair, as well as valuable. Go/dsmid v. Lewis Bank, 12 Barb. 410; 
Hall vy. \Vilson, 16 id. 548. In Willer v. Race, 1 Burr. 452, the action being 
for a bank bill that was stolen, Lord Mansfield said: ‘‘ Here an innkeeper took 
it dona fide in his business from a person who had the appearance of a gentle- 
man. Here is no pretense or suspicion of collusion with the robber, for this 
matter was strictly inquired into at the trial; and it is so stated in the case.” 
‘*Indeed, if there had been any collusion or any circumstance of unfair deal- 
ing the case had been otherwise.”’ If it had been a note for £1,000 it might 
have been suspicious; but this was a small nste for £2 Ios. only, and money 
given in exchange for it. The same principles were afterward applied by the 
same judge to negotiable paper, and J/¢ller v. Race may be regarded as the 
leading authority upon this branch of the law. Nebraska Sup. Ct., Nov. 12, 
1881. Smith v. Fansen. 


GUARANTY—WHEN NOTICE OF ACCEPTANCE NOT NECESSARY—WAIVER OF 
NoTICE OF DEFAULT OF DEBTOR—RULE AS TO CONSTRUCTION.—The rule re- 
quiring notice of the acceptance of a guaranty, and of an intention to act un- 
der it, applies only where the instrument is merely an offer, and not where it 
is made at the request of the creditor, or is for a valuable consideration, or 
is, in form, a bilateral contract. Davis v. Wells, S. C. U. S., Oct. Term 
1881. 

Where the guaranty is expressed to be in consideration of one dollar paid 
to the guarntor by the guarantee, the receipt whereof is therein acknowl- 
edged, it is binding without notice of acceptance. /d. 

Where a guaranty declares that the guarantor thereby guarantees unto the 
guarantee unconditionally at all times any advances, &c., to a third person, 
notice of demand of payment and the default of the debtor is waived, as well 
as notice of the amount of the advances when made. /d. 

But a failure or delay in giving such notice, if required, is no defence to an 
action on the guaranty unless loss or damage has thereby accrued, and then 
only for the amount of such damage. /u. 

Notwithstanding the contract of guaranty is the obligation of a surety, it is 
to be construed as a mercantile instrument in furtherance of its spirit, and 
liberally, to promote the use and convenience of commercial intercourse. Jd. 
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LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


For the benefit of our subscribers and readers we have tried to put in a 
compact, yet accurate form, the regulations existing in each State on the sub- 
ject of Legal Holidays. This information had not been prepared by any one 
previous to its appearance in the last number of the BANKER’Ss ALMANAC AND 
REGISTER, since which time, by one or two slight corrections, the statement 
is made to conform to the law in force at the present date. 

ALABAMA. — Any paper entitled to grace becoming due on Christmas, July 4, 
or January I, is due on the day previous to such day, unless it be Sunday, in 
which case it is due on the Saturday preceding. 

ARIZONA,—January I, July 4, December 25, and Sunday are holidays. ‘‘ Any 


one of the holidays specified . . coming within the three days of grace, shall 
be counted as one of such days.” 
ARKANSAS.—Bills . . payable on Sunday, Christmas, or July 4, are payable 


on the day next preceding, ‘‘and in case of non-payment may be noted and 
protested on the next preceding day,” but the holder is not required to give 
notice of the dishonor until the next day after Sunday, Christmas, or July 4. 

CALIFORNIA.—Sunday, January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, December 
25, and ‘‘every day on which an election is held throughout the State,” or 
appointed by the Governor or President for fasting and thanksgiving, is a holi- 
day. If any of these days fall on Sunday, the Monday following is a holiday. 
Negotiable instruments payable on a holiday, become due ‘‘the next business 
day.” 

COLORADO.— January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, December 25, and 
any day appointed by the Governor or President for fasting or thanksgiving, is 
considered ‘‘as is the first day of the week.” If any of said holidays fall on 
Sunday, then the Monday following is considered ‘‘as the said holiday.” ~ Notes 

maturing on either of said days are deemed as ‘‘having matured on the 
day previous to the first of said days.” 

CONNECTICUT.—-When 2 negotiable note . . falls due on the day ap- 
pointed by the Governor for fasting or thanksgiving, or on January I, Febru- 
ary 22, July 4, May 30, it is payable on the secular day next preceding, but 
when such day occurs on Sunday, a bill or note becoming due and payable on 
the following Monday, ‘‘shall be due and payable on the business day next pre- 
ceding such day.” 

DELAWARE.—Notes due on Christmas, July 4, and the day recommended by 
the Governor for thanksgiving, must be paid on the secular day next preceding 
these days. 

GEORGIA.—January I, February 22, April 26, July 4, December 25, and any 
day appointed by the Governor or President for thanksgiving or fasting, is con- 
sidered ‘‘as the first day of the week,” and bills . . presentable on such 
days are due on the secular or business day next preceding such holidays. 

IDAHO.--The law is the same as in Arizona, 

ILLINOIS.——January I, July 4, December 25, and any day appointed by the 
Governor or President for thanksgiving or fasting, is considered the first day of 
the week, and notes maturing on these days are deemed as having matured the 
day previous. Should two or more of these days come together, or immedi- 
ately succeed each other,” then notes are deemed as ‘‘ having matured on the 
day previous to the first of said days.” 

INDIANA.—Sunday, January 1, July 4, December 25, and any day appointed 
by the Governor or President for fasting or thanksgiving, are holidays, and 
notes maturing on those days are ‘‘deemed as having matured on the day 
previous.” 

Iowa, —Sunday, January 1, May 30, July 4, December 25, and any day ap- 
pointed by the Governor or President for fasting or thanksgiving, are holidays, 
and notes falling due on those days are ‘‘ considered as falling due on the pre- 
ceding day.” 
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KansAs.—When the last day of grace falls on Sunday, July 4, December 
25, January I, Or on any day appointed by the Governor or the President for 
fasting or thanksgiving, the next preceding business day is deemed the last day 
of grace. F 

KENTUCKY.—February 22, July 4, December 25, and all days appointed by 
the Governor or President for fasting and thanksgiving, are holidays, and con- 
sidered as Sunday. If any of the days named as holidays occur on Sunday, 
the next day thereafter is thus observed, *‘but bills of exchange or other paper 
may be presented for payment or acceptance on the Saturday preceding such 
holidays ” 

LOUISIANA.—January I, January 8, February 22, July 4, December 25, Sun- 
day, and Good Friday, are ‘‘ days of public rest.” and bills . . are ‘‘ payable 
on the second day of grace when the third is a day of public rest, and on the 
first day of grace when both the second and third are days of public rest.” In 
computing the delay for giving notice of non-acceptance, the days of public 
rest are not counted; and if the day or two days next succeeding the protest 
are days of public rest, then the following day is computed as the first day 
after the protest. 

MAINE.—If the third day of grace is Sunday, public fast or Thanksgiving ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council, July 4, February 22, Christmas, January 
I, two days are allowed. If July 4, February 22, Christmas, January 1, is Mon- 
day, and itis the third day of grace, or is Saturday and the following Sunday is 
the third day of grace, four days are allowed. 

MARYLAND.—-Notes payable on Christmas, January 1, July 4, February 22, or 
any day of thanksgiving appointed by the Governor or Legislature, are payable 
on the day next before Christmas, or other day specified, unless it be Sunday; 
in that case it is payable on the Saturday preceding. Notice need not be sent 
until the day next after Christmas, or other day specified, and if that be Sun- 
day, not till Monday. Whenever Christmas or other day specified falls on Sun- 
day, bills . . which may be payable on the Monday following either of said 
days, are payable on the Saturday next preceding the same, but the notice need 
not be sent till Tuesday. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Bills of exchange . . payable on Sunday, Fast-day, 
Thanksgiving Christmas, February 22, July 4, ‘‘or on the following day, 
when either of the two days last mentioned occurs on Sunday, shall be pay- 
able or performable upon the business day next preceding said days; and in 
case of non-payment or non-fulfillment, may be noted and protested upon such 
preceding day, but the holder . . need not give notice of the dishonor 

until the business day next following the days above specified.”” May 
30, (Decoration Day) is also a _ holiday, 

MICHIGAN.—The statute in this State is somewhat peculiar. January 1, Feb- 
ruary 22, July 4, December 25, and any day appointed by the Governor or 
President for fasting and thanksgiving, shall, for the payment of notes . . 
‘*be treated and considered as is the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday.” When those holidays fall on Sunday, then the following Monday is 
considered as a holiday. 

MINNESOTA.—-Bills . . payable on Sunday, Thanksgiving, Good Friday, 
Christmas, January 1, February 22, July 4, ‘‘or on the following day when 
either of the four days last mentioned occurs on Sunday, shall be payable or 
performable upon the business day next preceding said days,” and in case of 
non-payment must be noted upon the preceding day, but the notice need not 
be given until the business day next following the days above specified. 

MississipPi1.—-When the day for presenting a bill . . for payment is Sun- 
day, January 1, July 4, or December 25, ‘‘it shall be presentable on such day 
next before the day on which by its terms it is presentable, as shall not be 
one of the days herein specified.” 

MIssouRI.— January 1, February 22, July 4, December 25, any general 
State-election day, and any Thanksgiving Day appointed by the Governor. or 
President is a holiday. And when it falls on Sunday the Monday following is 
considered a holiday. These days are considered the same as Sunday, and 
bills . . falling due on that day are considered as falling due the next suc- 
ceeding day, unless it ‘‘be a holiday or Sunday, in such case it shall be con- 
sidered as falling due the day vrevious.”’ 
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NEBRASKA, — January I, February 22, July 4, December 25, and any day ap- 
pointed by the Governor or President for fasting or thanksgiving, and when 
any one of these days occur on Sunday, then the Monday following is con- 
sidered the same as the first day of the week. But if any of these days occur 
on Monday, notes . . payable on that day are payable on the day there- 
after. 

NEVADA.—January 1, February 22, July 4, December 25, and ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Day on the proclamation of the Governor” are considered ‘‘as is the first day 
of the week.”’ Three days are aliowed, except on sight bills or drafts, and any 
one of the holdidays specified coming within the three days of grace, is counted 
as one of them, All bills . . payable with or without grace falling due on 
Sunday or any holiday is due and payable on the day previous. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—-Bills of exchange, . . maturing on Sunday, Thanks- 
giving, fast-day, Christmas, July 4, February 22, or May 30, ‘‘or on the fol- 
lowing day, when either of the two days last mentioned occurs on Sunday, are 
payable and to be executed on the day next preceding, not being one of said 
days, and may be noted and protested, on such next . . preceding day,” 

NEW JERSEY,—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
December 25, and any general-election day for members of the Assembly, are 
legal holidays. When these days happen on Monday bills of exchange payable 
on that day are payable on Tuesday; and if any of the holidays mentioned 
happen on Sunday, the Monday following is a legal holiday, and bills becoming 
due on those days, become due the Tuesday following. When any of said days 
happen on Sunday or Monday, it is not necessary to give notice of the dishonor 
until the following Wednesday. 


NEw MeExico.—Sunday, January 1, July 4, December 25, and all days des- 
ignated by the Governor for fasting or thanksgiving are holidays. Notes be- 
coming due on those days are ‘payable on the next business day thereafter.” 


New YorK.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, December 25, and 
general-election day, and any day appointed by the Governor or President for 
fasting or thanksgiving, shall be considered as Sunday, and notes due on those 
days shall be presented for payment on the secular or business day next pre- 
ceding such holidays. 


Ou10.—January 1, July 4, December 25, and any day appointed by the Gov- 
ernor or President for thanksgiving or fasting, is considered the first day of 
the week; but when such a day is the first day of the week, the succeeding 
Monday is considered the first day of the week. ‘‘If the third day of grace 
be the first day of the week, such demand shall be made on the next pre- 
ceding business day.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—January 1, February 22, July 4, December 25, and any day 
appointed by the Governor or President for fasting, thanksgiving, ‘‘or for the 
general cessation of business,” is a legal holiday, and the same as Sunday. 
When these days occur on Sunday, the following day is a holiday, and bills 
. . falling due on that day are due and payable on the Saturday preced- 
ing. May 30th, Decoration Day, is also a holiday. But if that day falls on 
Sunday, the Saturday preceding is to be observed as a holiday, and paper 
falling due on that day or the Sunday must be paid on Friday or protested 
on that day. 

RHODE ISLAND.—July 4, February 22, May 30, and Christmas, or, when 

either of these days falls on the first day of the week, the day following it, 
and such other days as the Governor, or General Assembly, or President, or 
Congress, may appoint for thanksgiving or fasting shall be holidays. Notes 
payable on such days are payable on the secular day next previous thereto, 
_ ‘TENNESSEE.—Negotiable paper falling due on January 1, July 4, December 
25, or any day appointed by the Governor or President for fasting or thanks- 
giving, is due on the day previous to such day, unless it be Sunday, in 
which case it is due on the Saturday preceding. 

TExas.—The law is the same as in Kentucky, except that January 1, March 
2, April 21, and ‘‘every day on which an election is held throughout the 
State,” are also holidays. 
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VERMONT.—January 1, July 4, May 30, December 25, and any day appoint- 
ed by the Governor or President for thanksgiving or fasting, shall be consid- 
ered like Sunday. When a bill or other contract subject to grace falls due 
on Sunday, or a legal holiday, it is considered as due on the next preceding 
business day. 

VirGINIA.—A bill . . which becomes due on Sunday, is payable and 
may be protested on the preceding day, and if it becomes due on Christmas, 
January 1, February 22, or July 4, it is payable and may be protested on the 
preceding day, and if that be Sunday, then on the preceding Saturday. When 
a note is thus protested, the notice ‘‘need not be given until the first day 
—" which is not Sunday, Christmas Day,” January 1, Feburary 22, or 

uly 4. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—The law is a copy of that of Virginia. 

WISCONSIN.—January 1, February 22, July 4, December 25, and any day 
appointed by the Governor or the President for thanksgiving, and the day 
of holding the general election in each year, are holidays. When either of 
said days falls on Sunday, the following Monday is a holiday. Notes 
— on Sunday or on a holiday are payable on the next preceding secu- 
lar day. 


NEW REVENUE BILL. 


The House Committee on Ways and Means have reported the following 
bill recommending the repeal of the taxes on bank checks, matches, and other 
articles, and reducing them on other things. 


Sec. 1. That on and after the passage of this act, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the taxes herein specified, imposed by the internal revenue laws now in 
force, be and the same are hereby repealed, namely, the stamp tax on bank 
checks, maps, orders, and vouchers; the tax on the capital and deposits of 
banks and bankers under section 3408 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended; the tax on the capital and deposits of National banks under 
section 5214 of said Revised Statutes, not including the taxes on the capital 
and deposits of said banks, bankers, and National banks for the current six 
months’ period, ending in the case of National banks, on the 30th day of June, 
1882, and in the case of other banks and bankers, on the 31st day of May, 
1882; the tax on matches, perfumery, medicinal preparations, and other articles 
imposed by schedule ‘‘A” following section 3437 of said Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. From and after the first day of May, 1882, rectifiers of distilled 
spirits shall pay a special tax of $120; provided that any person who rectifies, 
purifies, or refines less than 500 barrels a year, counting 40 gallons of proof 
spirits to the barrel, shall pay $60; wholesale liquor dealers shall pay $60 and 
retail liquor dealers shall pay $12; dealers in manufactured tobacco shall pay 
$2.40; all manufacturers of tobacco shall pay $6; manufacturers of cigars 
shall pay $6; wholesale dealers in malt liquors, $36; retail dealers, $8.40; 
brewers, $60; provided that any person who manufactures less than 500 bar- 
rels a year shall pay $30. Peddlers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars shall pay 
special taxes as follows: Peddlers of the first class as now defined by law, 
$30; of the second class, $15; of the third class, $7.20; and of the fourth 
class, $3.60. Manufacturers of stills shall each pay $36 and $12 for each 
still or worm for distilling made by him. Retail dealers in leaf tobacco, $2.50 
and 30 cents additional for each dollar on the amount of their sales in excess 
of $ 1000. 

Sec. 3. On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, which shall be sold or removed for consumption or sale, there shall 
be paid by the manufacturer $5 per thousand; on cigarettes weighing more 
than three pounds to the thousand, $5 per thousand. 
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FINANCIAL BILLS AND REPORTS. 


The Committee on Banking and Currency have submitted the following re- 
ports, the first of which relates to the amendment of sections 5171 and 5176 of 
the Revised Statutes concerning the circulation of National-bank notes: 

The sections of the Revised Statutes which are changed by this bill are the 
following : 

SEC. 5171.—Upon a deposit of bonds as prescribed by sections fifty-one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine and fifty-one hundred and sixty, the association making the 
same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency cir- 
culating notes of different denominations, in blank, registered and countersigned 
as hereinafter provided, equal in amount to ninety per centum of the current 
market value of the United States bonds so transferred and delivered, but not 
exceeding ninety per centum of the amount of the bonds at the par value 
thereof, if bearing interest at a rate not less than five per centum per annum; 
Provided, That the amount of circulating notes to be furnished to each associ- 
ation shall be in proportion to its paid-up capital, as follows, and no more: 

Firzt.—To each association whose capital does not exceed five hundred thousand 
dollars, ninety per centum of such capital. 

Second.—To each associatioa whose capital exceeds five hundred thousand 
ek but does not exceed one million of dollars, eighty per centum of such 
capital, . 

Third. —To each association whose capital exceeds one million of dollars 
but does not exceed three millions of doliars, seventy-five per centum of such 
capital. 

Fourth.—To each association whose capital exceeds three millions of dollars, 
sixty per centum of such capital. 

SEC. 5176. No banking association organized subsequent to the twelfth day 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy, shall have a circulation in excess of 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

The purpose of this bill is to place all National banks upon the same foot- 
ing in reference to the percentage of circulating notes which may be issued to 
them upon the deposit of Government bonds. In the judgment of the commit- 
tee there is now no good reason why a bank with a capital of one million dol- 
lars, organized at one date, may have a circulation of eight hundred thousand 
dollars, while another bank, with equal capital, is restricted to five hundred 
thousand dollars. Under the policy which now prevails of free banking, there 
should be no discrimination of circulation on account of the amount of capital 
fund. The margin of ten per cent. affords an abundant security to the note 
holder in addition to the liability of the shareholders. 

This bill meets the disputed question whether, if the public debt at any time 
falls below par in the market, the Comptroller shall call for additional bonds 
for the protection of the holders of National-bank notes. By the provisions of 
the bill circulation can never be issued beyond ninety per cent. of the par 
value of the bonds, however high a rate of premium they command. But if 
at any time and from any causes bonds fall below par, then the margin of ten 
per cent. must be maintained upon the actual market price of the bonds de- 
posited as security. 

The other report relates to the taxation by the States of legal-tender notes. 

The United States notes, of which $ 346,681,016 are now outstanding, were 
issued under the Acts of February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 
which Acts all provided for their reissue as returned to the Treasury, and 
contained the following provision : 

‘* All stocks, bonds, and other securities of the United States held by indi- 
viduals, corporations, or associations within the United States, shall be exempt 
from taxation by or under State authority.” 
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To remove all doubts as to the proper construction of this exemption clause, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1868, in the case of Bank v. 
Supervisors, reaffirmed the principle settled in r829, in the case of Preston and 
others v. The City Council of Charleston, to the effect that obligations or se- 
curities of the United States Government are contracts and cannot be taxed 
under State authority, because it would be a tax on the power of the Govern- 
ment to borrow money; and held that United States notes or greenbacks are 
securities of the Government, and as such are exempt from taxation. We 
quote from the opinion of Chief Justice Chase in this case: 


‘*These notes are obligations of the United States. Their name imports 
obligation. Every one of them expresses upon its face an engagement of the 
nation to pay the bearer a certain sum. The dollar note is an engagement to 
pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined dollar of the United States 
—a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, authenticated as 
such by the stamp of the Government.” 

# * * * * ¥ * * 

**We think it clearly within the discretion of Congress to determine whether, 
in view of the circumstances attending the issue of the notes, their usefulnes 
as a means of carrying on the Government would be enhanced by exemption 
from taxation ; and within the constitutional power cf Congress, having resolved 
the question of usefulness affirmatively, to provide by law for such exemption.” 

‘* There remains, then, only this question: Has Congress exercised the power 
of exemption?” 

‘*A careful examination of the Acts under which they were issued has left 
no doubt in our minds on that point.” 


* * * * * *K * k * 


“We have already said that these notes are obligations, They bind the 
National faith. They are therefore strictly securities. They secure the pay- 
ment stipulated to the holders by the pledge of the National faith, the only 
ultimate securiiy of all National obligations, whatever form they may assume.” 


* % * * * * * * * 


‘‘Qur conclusion is that the United States notes are exempt from taxation 
under State authority.”—-Aank v. Supervisors, 7 Wallace 26. 


It would seem as if the opinion of the United States Supreme Court and the 
law authorizing the issue of these notes settled beyond question not only that 
they are exempted from taxation, but also that this exemption is in the nature 
of a contract which cannot be impaired by subsequent legislation. 

The bill referred to the committee proposes to authorize the taxation of out- 
standing United States notes only when they are redeemable in coin. It as- 
sumes that inasmuch as actual payment and cancellation of the notes would 
terminate all the rights which attach to them, therefore the fact that the Gov- 
ernment redeems them when presented, and at once reissues them, answers 
the same purpose. In the judgment of the committee, so long as the law 
prohibits the cancellation and authorizes the reissue of these notes, they are in 
legal effect outstanding, whether in the Treasury or in circulation, and exempt 
from taxation under a contract which Congress has no power to impair. 

Undoubtedly this exemption of greenbacks works more or less inequalities in 
taxation. In the case of bonds, their exemption from taxation works little in- 
justice, because the nation gets the benefit of a lower rate of interest on its 
loans in consequence of such exemption. The bondholder simply pays his tax 
semi-annually by deducting it from his interest. But in the case of United 
States notes there is no such compensation. 

The only remedy that is open is to call in and pay off the greenbacks as well 
as the bonds, and to cancel them. When the nation in its extremity issued 
the United States notes as a forced loan, it was expected that they would be 
funded and promptly paid off at the close of the war. Although given the 
functions of money by law, by reason of the necessities of the situation, and 
solely as a war measure, yet no one contemplated that they were to be a per- 
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In order to increase their value, they were exempted 


from taxation, as had been every previous temporary issue of Treasury notes, 
as well as of bonds. 

If the existing issue of greenbacks is to be maintained in circulation, they 
must be accepted with the exemption from taxation which attaches to them; 
while National-bank notes and coin will be subject to taxation under State 


authority. 





COINAGE OF THE WORLD. 


The following table exhibits the coinage of the principal countries of the 
World in 1848, and in 1881: 


Russia.... ‘peat 
United States.... 


British India.. .. 





SEEPS 
er 
a 
ae any Y 
Germany........ | 
Great Britain.... 
Colombia........ 
OS” eee 
ae 
Other countries.. 





Grand total...... 


eee eee eer 
eeeeeevee 


“eeeen eee 


Great Britain.... 
Colombia...... - 
eee 
Pee éendees es 
Other countries.. 





Grand total 










































































1848. 
| 
Gold. Silver Total. 
$ f $ 

17,345,775 roubles = 12,974,638 | 9,605,556 roubles = 7,184,956 | 20,159,594 
— 39775,512 ee 2,040,050} 5,815,562 
8,174,526 seemed 51964,2143 | 14,138,739 
6,t16,104 florins = 2,354,700 | 22,882,940 florins = 8,709,932 11,064,632 
-_—— 3,827,165 18,364,719 | 22,191,884 
7,877,684 rupees = 3,497,692 | 23,463,660 rupees = 10,417,865 | 13,915,557 
14,528,925 milreis = 7,918,264| 2,217,686 milreis= 1,208,639 9.126,903 
1,247,573 3,148,697 4,396,270 
4,063,187 francs = 784,195 | 26,723,920 francs = _— 5,196,278 5,980,473 
87,012,036 ‘* = 16,948,723 | 79,112,611 “© = 15,268,734 | 32,217,457 
1,804,147 marks = 429,387 | 5,2375744 marks = 1,246,583 1,675,970 
4 2,451,999 = 11,932,653 35,442 = 172,478 | 12,105,131 
549,174 pesos = 513,478 | 2,122,307 pesos = 1,984,657 2,498,135 
14,047,525 florins = 5,408,297 | 5,408,297 
6,625,093 lire = 1;278,643 | 11,123,098 lire = 2,146,758 39425,401 
1,327,965 31147,682 42475,047 
mneenenee 76,985,114 vue 91,610,538 | 168,595,652 

1881, 

Gold. Silver, | Total. 
| 
$ $ i 

142,648,280 roubles = 106,988,210 | 43,897,568 roubles = 32,923,176 | 139,911,386 
—_— 56,127,438 ene 28,314,765 | 84,442,203 
1,865,384 29,827,635 | 31,693,019 
3,216,230 florins = 1,286,492 | 64,937,100 florins = 25,974,840 | 27,261,332 
— 589,161 — 18,246,734 | 18,835,895 
9,060,000 rupees = 3,986,400 | 28,972,000 rupees = 11,948,680 | 15,935,080 
16,470,506 milreis = 8,976,426 | 2,745,084 milreis= 1,496,071 | 10,472,497 
1,897,256 3»524,763 | 5)422.019 
10,724,200 francs = 1,994,701 | 16,086,300 francs = 2,992,500 4,987,753 
26,810,500 “ = 4,986,753 —_—- — 4,986,201 
14,651,242 marks = 3,516,298 — 3,516,298 
4 35,935 = 165,000 | £594:759 = 2,896,473 | 3,071,473 
1,000,000 pesos = 930,000 | 2,000,000 pesos = 1,860,000 2,790,000 
6,242,182 florins = 2,496,873 — 2,496,873 
5,000,000 lire = 965,000 — | 965,000 
1,368,945 oe ~— | jee 
oman 199,150,337 a 160,005 ,637 | 3595155,974 








The gold and silver coinage of the countries specified above, in 1854, 
was $ 402,693,817; in 1876 it was $ 376,845,291. There has heen no silver 
coinage in France, Germany, Holland, Italy, or any of the Scandinavian 


countries since 


1877. 
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[3% SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON 
BANKS. 


{ E[ Compiled for the Boston Commercial Bulletin by JosepH G. Martin, Stock Broker.] 


Names of Banks. 
Atlantic National .... 
I POINT 0 on0000660060006006 
Blackstone National ...........e+- 
Blue Hill National ......cccccccee 
Boston National............ 


Boylston National.......+.-.+-ee: 
aren | PERIOMEL coccceccocceeee 
Bunker Hill National............. 

Central National........ seeseeseos 
BE ME csoccvccccevsecs cose 
Columbian National .............. 


Commerce, National Bank of...... 
Commonwealth National....e....-- 
Continental National ........eeeee- 
FT TTT 
Eliot National...... 
Everett eaten Sece 
Exchange National.. 


Faneuil Hall National. seeeeeus: cee 
ON ne 
First Ward National.........+..+-- 
Fourth National..... b00606e0e0eGe0e 
Freeman’s National..........+.++- 
Globe National ......ccceceees aodud 
Hamilton National .......ccee.0es: 
Hide & Leather National ers 


Howard National...... 
Manufacturers’ National. 
Dn? DOIIEE cococcescecesese- 
Massachusetts National, par § 250. 
Maverick National ...........se0- 
Mechanics’ National .....ccee..s: 
Merchandise National .......+e0+: 
Merchants’ National .............:. 
Metropolitan National .......+.++- 
Monument National ...........-.. 
Mount Vernon Nation 
National Bank of Brighton cececcece 


coe emeees 


National Market of Brighton...... 
New England National............ 
Tn PE ccsdcoses bese ss eos 


North America, National Bank of.. 

Old Boston National, e600 cecneeese 
Pacific National .........2.0. renee 
People’s National....... 
Redemption National..... .... ... 
Republic, National Bank of the.... 
Revere National......ccccccccsecs 
Rockland National............000. 
Second National... 
Security National.......e.ee0 cece 
Shawmut National............cce. 
Shoe & Leather National . seecceoes 
nn ao eeeeeéeeene 
Suffolk National.........-. sn0s0ee 

Third National . 
tt ts p.sonceeeeee eeon 
Tremont National.....ccccccececs 
Union National...... dibidinmani ane 
Washington National....... 
Webster National. .......se.eee0.. 


ereeneeeaeee 


Totals, April, 1882........ 
October, 1881..... 
= April, 1881........ 


*Z100 assessed per mr, 


Capital. 
April, 
1882. 


$ 750,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
200 ,OOO 
1,000,000 
700,000 
200,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 
I ,000,000 
1,000,000 


I ,000,000 
2,000,000 
I, 500,000 
600,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 


$ 53,361,500 
52,900,000 
$2,550,000 
+ Quarterly. 

Paid three per cent, July x 


--Dividends—~ 
Oct., April, 
1881. 1882. 
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Amount. 
April, 
1882. 
$ 30,000 
45,000 
373500 
6,000 
30,000 
21,000 
4,000 
22,500 


25,000 
30,000 
45,000 
12,500 
30,000 
25,000 
30,000 
10.000 
30,000 
30,000 
50,000 

7,500 

5900 
24,000 
20,000 
15,000 
37,500 
30,000 
12,500 
16,000 
19,200 
20,000 

8,750 
12,500 
go,000 

6,000 

7,500 

6,000 
10,000 
30,000 
30,000 
25,000 
22,500 


12,000 
30,000 
45,000 
37,500 
10,500 
64,000 
6,250 
20,000 
25,000 
60,000 
372500 
15,000 
12,000 
50,000 
35,000 
22,500 
371 500 


-$ 1,488, 200 
1,485,500 
1,463,950 


—Stock QOuot.—~ 
Oct.1, Mar. 28, 


1881. 1882. 
55 - It55 
. 130 . 125 
. ae. 
IIS. 83 
132. 127 
128 . 125 
100 . 100 
180 . 18 
122 *155 
127 123 
146 138 
130 . 130 
130 120 
122 11g 
121 12 
12 . £26 
118 117 
148 130 
135 tz 
215 . 208 
120 . U5 
IIr . re 
127. 121 
a6 . O68 
124 . 118 
120. #17 
13m . £23 
112. 109 
113. - 106 
127. 120 
250 . 240 
133 130 
113. 106 
rsO0 . 4346 
125 e 22 
. 205 

127 130 
107. . 109 
140 14@ 
153 142 
144 136 
120 114 
65 . 62 
111. *zor 
170 . 163 
136 . 136 
132. 125 
126 . 118 
140 . 135 
154 - 153 
190 . 185 
126 rat 
116 118 
128 125 
125 122 
110 102 
105 - 97 
126. 124 
153. 150 
140 . 139 
IIs. =8tS 


t Closing, first dividend “ capital. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
We regret that our space is too limited for replies to all the inquiries we 


have received during the month. Those held over will be answered in the 
next number. 





I, DEFENCE IN SUIT ON COLLATERAL SECURITY. 


If A indorses negotiable paper before maturity to a bank as collateral 
security, and makes the indorsement for collection, can the maker claim any 
offset that he may have against A in a suit brought by the bank on the 
paper ? 

REPLY.—The books are full of cases touching this question and numerous 
authorities may be ranged on either side. Daniel has discussed it with his 
usual clearness and ability, Veg. /nst. §§ 820-831. In our August number we 
discussed the subject at considerable length. Amid the wilderness of authorities 
we shall turn to the law of Texas whence our question comes, and inquire what 
is the law there. 

In Greeneaux v. Wheeler, 6 Texas 515, it was held that the transferee of a 
note taken as collateral security in good faith obtained a good title although 
the transferer did not have a good one, See Dan. on Neg. Inst. § 324 and 
cases there cited. Parsons on Notes and Bills, Vol. I, p. 218, ef seg., 2d ed. 
In the case of the Railroad Co, v. National Bank, 102 U.S. Supreme Court, 
p- 125, Judge Harlan said: ‘‘ According to the very general concurrence of 
judicial authority in this country, as well as elsewhere, it may be regarded as 
settled in commercial jurisprudence that where negotiable paper is received in 
payment of an antecedent debt, or where it is transferred, by indorsement, as 
collateral security for a debt created, or a purchase made, at the time of the 
transfer; . . . the holder who takes the transferred paper, before its maturity, 
and without notice, actual or otherwise, of any defence thereto, is held to have 
received it in due course of business, and, in the sense of commercial law, be- 
comes a holder for value, entitled to enforce payment, without regard to any 
equity or defence which exists between prior parties to such paper.” 





II. PAYMENT OF CHECK. 
KANKAKEE, March 25, 1882. 
First NATIONAL BANK. 


Pay to John Doe One Thousand Dollars, 
Joun DoE. 


On payment of the above check ought Doe to indorse it, or would the possession 
of it by the bank without indorsement be considered prima facie evidence that 
he had received the money? 

Rep._y.—Several questions nearly similar have been sent to us during the last 
six months, to which replies have been given. The custom has become uni- 
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versal of requiring the holders of checks to indorse them when they are presented 
for payment or deposit, but there is no statute or legal decision requiring this to 
be done when they are presented by persons entitled to payment. Doe directs the 
bank to pay him a thousand dollars. The bank executes his request, and takes the 
order or check as authority for making the payment. The bank is amply 
protected, and needs no other receipt or security. See April number of the 
MAGAZINE, No. V. for a further discussion of the subject. | 


‘III.—INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 


The face of the check was thus written: 
Troy, NEw York, April 5, 1882. 
TENTH NATIONAL BANK, TROY. 
Pay to John Hall ‘‘or order” one hundred dollars. 
$ 100. JOHN SMITH. 
The check was indorsed in the following manner : 


John Hall. 
Pay to the order of James Woods. O. E. Knight. 


Pay Henry Smith, Cashier, or order, Jas. Wood, Cashier. 
Henry Smith, Cashier. 


If this check is presented for payment and the drawer has sufficient 
funds to meet it, can the bank refuse to pay unless the holder will in- 
dorse it? 

REPLY.—We are not sure that we understand perfectly our correspond- 
ent’s question. He says it is claimed that the teller has no right to dis- 
honor the check because the payee having indorsed in blank, the effect of 
his indorsement is the same as though the check had been made payable 
to bearer. Consequently, if it fell into the possession of other persons the 
drawee could not require an indorsement from the holder before paying it. 
It will be observed that there are two blank indorsements, one by the 
original payee and the other by Henry Smith, Cashier. There can be no 
question whatever that if such a check fell into the hands of subsequent 
parties, they could demand payment of it without indorsing it, in strict 
right, if they clearly proved that they were entitled to the money, provided 
the bank held sufficient funds belonging to the drawer. 

It may be observed that the indorsement to James Woods differs in form 
of signature from his indorsement to Henry Smith. This variation, however, 
may be explained. Evidence is admissible to explain who the principal is, 
and for whose benefit the note was really indorsed. See Baldwin v. Bank 
of Newburg, 1 Wall. 239, where the subject is fully discussed, and Dan. 
on Neg. Inst., § 1188. 


IV. LIABILITY FOR COLLECTION, 


A deposits and receives credit for certain sight drafts on his customer B, who 
resides at Newark, New Jersey. The bank sends the drafts to a New York 
bank for collection. Afterward A deposits other drafts, but at his request the 
bank receiving them sends them to a bank in Newark for collection. The 
Newark bank seeming to be slow, the bank sending the drafts put them into 
the New York bank. Again, A deposits other drafts, which, at his request, 
are sent to the Newark bank for collection. Shortly after sending them the 
Newark bank failed. In case of loss must it fall on the depositor or on the 
bank sending the drafts ? 
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REPLY.—On the depositor. A bank receiving paper for collection is gener- 
ally the agent of the party from whom he receives it ( Daly v. Butchers & 
Drovers’ Bank, 56 Mo. 94), and if he follows the instructions of his principal 
he is not liable. This the bank did in respect to the drafts in question. Had 
the New York bank failed after the drafts deposited the second time had been 
sent to it, contrary to the instructions of the depositor, the bank sending them 
would have been liable, because it disregarded the instructions of its principal. 
See Morse on Banks and Banking, pp. 385, 417; Borup v. Nininger, 5 Minn. 
523; Mechanics’ Bank v. Earp, 4 Rowle, 384. The case of Whitney v. Mer- 
chants’ Union Express Co., 104 Mass. 152, is worth reading. The analogy be- 
tween that case and this one is very close. The company was held liable 
because it did not follow closely the instructions of ,the drawer who left the 
draft for collection. See Dan. on Neg. Inst., §§ 347, 348. 


V.—PAYMENT OF CHECK. 

A sells wheat to B and C, millers, giving the name of Thomas C. 
Cairns, and receives at different times two checks payable to Thomas C. 
Cairns. He presents the checks to the bank after indorsing them and re- 
ceives the money specified therein Soon afterward Thomas E. Cairns, for 
whom A worked, misses some wheat and claims that the wheat for which 
these checks were given is his. 7 

Is the bank liable for this loss; if so, to whom must it pay the money? 

REPLY.—In the case of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co. v. Bank of 
the Metropolis, 7 Daly 137, it was decided, in an action against the bank 
on its certification of a check in the hands of an innocent ‘holder for 
value, that if the mame inserted by the maker to designate the payee was 
fictitious, yet if the person whom the maker intended under that name 
should be paid procured the certification, and under that name and by the 
aid of that certification, procured the plaintiff's money, the defendant was 
liable. 

Applying the principle enunciated in that case to the question before us, 
it is evident that B and C intended to pay the person who sold them the 
wheat and who called himself Thomas C. Cairns.» They gave him an order 
on the bank for the amount. The bank followed the injunction of the 
drawers. They paid the money to the person whom B and‘C intended the 
bank should pay. The fact that A gave B and C a wrong name made no dif.- 
ference. It was the duty of the bank to pay the check to the rightful payee, 
that is, the one that the drawers intended. The bank having done this it has 
no other duty to perform in the premises. 


VI. PROTEST. 


Our custom, so a correspondent writes, is to admit notaries representing the 
different banks after the bank has closed to present paper maturing at our office. 
The conduct of one notary however has been such that he was informed that 
unless he would conform to the same rules as other notaries he could not be 
admitted through the back door after bank hours. 

After repeated notices of this kind, he is refused admittance, whereupon he 
presents his paper at our front door after the close of business, ‘‘ without our 
being aware of his presence,” and in his certificate says, ‘‘ Presented at the door 
of said bank where it is payable and being unable to obtain admittance do 
hereby protest for non-payment, &c.” 

Is such a protest legal? Are we obliged to admit any notary after the bank 
has closed except he agrees to conform to reasonable rules? 
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REPLY.—The law clearly prescribes that when presentment is at the place of 
business, it must be during the hours when it is customarily open, or at least 
while some one is there competent to answer. Lunt v. Adams, 17 Me. 230. 

It is only when presentment is at a residence that the time is extended te 
the hours of rest. See Cayuga County Bank v. Hunt, 2 Hill, 635; Salt Springs 
National Bank v. Burton, 58 N. Y. 432. In the case of a bank, presentment 
should be made during what are termed ‘‘business hours.” These of course 
vary in different places, but may easily enough be determined in most cases. 
The custom to admit notaries at a later time for the purpose of presenting 
paper was one which the bank had a right to alter or change at pleasure, In 
no case was the bank obliged to observe it. Morse on Banks and Banking, 
Pp. 448, 2d ed. 


VII. COLLATERAL SECURITY OF BANKRUPT. 


A borrows money of a bank on his promissory note, giving as collateral secur- 
ity a large number of notes taken in the course of his business. He fails about 
the time his own note matures, but most of the collaterals run from one to 
three years longer. 

In the absence of a National bankrupt law, how shall the bank proceed to 
collect its claims? 


ReEpLy.—Our correspondent asks in the way of answering his own question, 
*‘could the bank prove its claim against the insolvent estate to the full 
amount of the debtor’s note, demand a dividend on this basis, and so be 
obliged to rely on the collaterals only for the remaining part of the claim, 
turning over the balance, if any, of collateral proceeds; or could the assignee 
of the insolvent estate require the bank first of all to collect the collaterals 
and apply the proceeds, and then prove only the unpaid balance of A’s 
note?” | 

As the inquiry comes from Illinois, it must be answered by the law and 
practice of that State. This question has often arisen under the statutes 
relating to bankruptcy passed by the States and by the United States. Many 
of the cases have been collected by Parsons in his work on Contracts, vol. 3, 
p. 511, note s, 6th ed. The Illinois statute provides that ‘*such assignment 
shall absolutely vest in such assignee all the interest of such debtor in and 
to the estate so assigned, for the use of the creditors of such debtor, and 
such assignee shall have full right to sue for and recover the same in his own 
name as such assignee, and redeem all mortyages, conditional contracts, 
pledges, and liens of or upon any goods or estate of the debtor so assigned,”’ 
&c. Rev. Stat., 1881, p. 805, § 10. 

There has been no reported adjudication of this statute bearing directly on 
the question under consideration. In Zakott v. Dudley, 4 Scam. 427, it was 
affirmed to be well settled that by a decree of bankruptcy the assignee suc- 
ceeded immediately to all the rights and interests of the bankrupt, and was affect- 
ed by all the liens, equities, and incumbrances existing against them in the 
hands of the bankrupt. He therefore takes the title divested of no lien or 
equity previously created, either by operation of law, or the act of the bank- 
rupt. See also Parker vy. Muggridge, 5 Law Rep. 359. There have been 
cases relating to mortgages in which the assignees sought to get hold of the 
property transferred as security, but the courts have decided in favor of the 
mortgagees. Sentley v. Wells, 61 Ill. 59; Cole v. Duncan, 58 Ibid. 176. 
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In Stow v. Yarwood, 20 Ill. 497, it was said that every claim due to the 
bankrupt passes to his assignees, but subject to all equities and defences 
which existed against them in the hands of the bankrupt. The National 
Bankrupt Law of 1867 very well provided for all claims of this kind. See 
Sec. 20. It was drawn broadly enough to permit the assignee under proper 
regulations to determine with the claimant what course to take in proving 
such a claim, and collecting the security. In Illinois a practice of some kind 
has doubtless been adopted, but there have been no judicial decisions that 
we can discover. The language of the statute would seem to indicate that 
' the assignee was entitled to the security, in which case he would collect it 
and apply it on the debt of the bank, which in that case must be paid like 
any other. 

Quite recently it was decided in Texas that where negotiable notes were de- 
posited as collateral security for a debt the creditor was not a mere mortgagee 
or lien holder, who, in case of the death of his debtor, must prove his claim 
in the Probate Court. He might after his debt was due collect and apply 
the proceeds to his debt. Huyler v. Dahoney, 48 Texas 234. 


VIII.—EFFECT OF CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE. 


What is the effect of a conditional acceptance of a draft, for example, when 
an individual accepts it making it payable at the bank where he keeps his ac- 
count? Is either drawer or indorser released by the acceptance of the collect- 
ing bank of such a conditional acceptance ? 

REPLY.—Daniel says, ‘‘ On the offer of a conditional or varying acceptance, 
if the holder resolve to reject it altogether, he may protest generally, or give 
general notice of non-acceptance; but if he is willing to accept the offer, he 
should then give notice of its exact terms to all the parties, and state his readi- 
ness to accept the offer if they will respectively consent.” Neg. Jnsi.,§ 510. In 
accordance with this rule the bank should notify the drawer and indorser of 
the offer of the acceptor, and if they consent to it then they are held as 
though the acceptance were unconditional; but if the bank should omit to do 
this, ¢ comverso they must be regarded as released. 


IX, KNOWLEDGE OF SIGNATURE. 

If a bank issues a draft on itself is it required to know the signature of the 
payee as it is the drawer of a check? 

REPLY.—The drawee of a bill of exchange is bound to ascertain that the 
person to whom he makes payment is the genuine payee, or is authorized by 
him to receive it. It is no defence against such payee that the drawee in the 
regular course of business and with nothing to excite suspicion paid the bill to 
a holder in good faith and for value, under the indorsemennt of a person bear- 
ing the same name as the payee. This is the law as declared by the Court of 
Appeals of New York in the case of Graves v. American Exchange Bank, 17 
N. Y. 205, and has been generally followed by the courts elsewhere. 


X. BOND OF INDEMNITY. 


If I make my draft read as follows: ‘‘ Pay this Original Bill of Exchange 
Duplicate unpaid to the order of ” , am I not relieved from the responsi- 
bility of taking a bond of indemnity in case I issue a duplicate? 
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REPLY.—In such a case a bond is not necessary to protect the drawer. There 
is no danger if the duplicate be paid that the drawee will pay the original 
draft, and if he should happen to do so, through forgetfulness or otherwise, the 
loss would fall on him and not on the drawer. 


XI. LIABILITY OF BONDSMEN. 


If a bank clerk is promoted, are his bondsmen liable for any fraud which he 
may commit while executing the duties of his new office ? 


REPLY.—Some nice questions have arisen concerning the liability of bondsmen 
in such cases; but ‘‘it is clear,” says Morse, ‘‘that the directors cannot materi- 
ally increase the risks against which the bondsmen have consented to give their 
guaranty, without the assent, express or implied, of the bondsmen themselves. 
It has been frequently declared, however, that assent to moderate and reason- 
able alterations or extensions, made in the duties of officers, will be assumed 
by the law. . . . Assent to any considerable increase of risk can never be 
implied. The character of the risk can never be materially altered.” A book- 
keeper may keep more books, or a cashier act as teller, without increasing the 
bondsmen’s risk, ‘‘ but to raise an assistant book-keeper to the office of teller, 
or to the still higher office of cashier, would assuredly be to vitiate his bond as 
a security for his good conduct and sufficient skill in his new position.’”’ See 
Anderson v. Thornton, 3 Q. B. 271; Grant on Bankers and Banking, p. 260, 
and cases cited. ‘‘It would be absurd to take for granted that persons will- 
ing to guaranty that a man has skill and ability enough to assist in keeping 
books are therefore willing to guaranty that he has skill and ability enough to 
be the teller or cashier of a banking corporation.” Jorse on Banks and Bank- 
ing, pp. 218-224, 2d ed.; Minor v. Mechanics’ Bank, 1 Pet. 46; Rochester Bank 
v. Elwood, 21 N. Y. 88. 


XII. 


If a note was usurious when first made, yet no more than the legal rate 
has been collected within two years from the time of bringing suit thereon, can 
the claim of taking usury under the law be maintained ? 

REPLY.—The section of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to which our 
correspondent refers, is numbered 5198. It is clearly drawn, and but few ques- 
tions have been raised in regard to its meaning. In the case of Shinkle v. First 
National Bank of Ripley, 22 Ohio 516, a usurious note was paid by the giving 
of another note which included the whole amount of interest unpaid. But the 
new note was regarded as a payment of the former note, and not merely a 
renewal of it, An action was brought on the new note, and the defendant 
sought to have a deduction made on account of usurious interest taken on the 
former note. But the court maintaincd that no action could be brought to 
recover such interest after the expiration of two years from the date of its 
payment, the period limited by the National law for recovering back double 
the amount of usurious interest paid. The meaning of this statute was also 
discussed in Cake v. First National Bank, 86 Penn. 303. See Ball on National 
Banks, pp. 196, 197. 
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XIII. 
Is it necessary for a certificate of deposit to be stamped? 
REPLY.—-No. Last month we answered this differently, but we are not in- 


fallible. The law was repealed, and we had forgotten it, A thousand-and- 
one thanks to the many friends who have reminded us of our error. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


UsE oF GOLD AND SILVER CERTIFICATES. 
LEXINGTON, Mo., March 30, 1882. 
To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE : 

If banks and bankers could issue silver and gold certificates against deposits 
of coin, and keep the coin as a separate and special deposit for the purpose of 
paying the certificates, the chief objection to metal money, especially silver, 
would be removed, The certificates would have only a local circulation, and 
would save some checking. I would try it, but am afraid I would be taxed 
ten per cent. as for circulation, and would ask the Treasurer’s opinion but for 
the well-known hostility of the Administration to silver. 


Respectfully, GEO. WILSON, 
Pres. of Lafayette County Bank. 


THE ANNOYANCE OF NO-PROTEST COLLECTIONS, 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE : 

The annoying class of ‘no protest” collections has provoked much discussion 
and complaint among bank clerks, 

These drafts are generally ‘‘duns,” and the merchants upon whom drawn 
prefer to refuse to pay them, but will, at the same time, remit immediately 
themselves to preserve their credit. Sometimes they will refuse to honor the 
collection, with the answer ‘‘already paid,” though said payment is only made 
subsequently. 

Some banks hold such unpaid collections until the sender redeems them by 
forwarding twenty-five cents to pay expense of their return. 

This rule cannot be followed between banks. Allow me to suggest that upon 
all collections bankers should follow this rule: to inform the drawee whether 
they are for ‘‘ protest” or for ‘‘no protest.” 

The latter class would then lose their greatest value, which consists in the 
belief in the mind of the drawee that they may be for protest and for suit if 
not paid. 

Sellers will find that their best plan will be, when drawing ‘‘ without pro- 
test,” to give the collecting bank instructions to retain one per cent. if the 
draft has been collected only after repeated calls or a limited delay. 

In all honesty, the collecting bank should notify the drawee whether protest 
will or will not follow his refusal to pay. 

Such a custom will lessen the number of these ‘‘dead-head duns.”’ M. 


ST 


DIVIDEND OF BROKEN BANK.—The Comptroller of the Currency has de- 
clared a second dividend of twenty per cent. in favor of the creditors of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, amounting to to $521,715.63. The 
amount of both dividends (forty-five per cent.) declared in favor of the credi- 
tors of this bank since its failure in November is $ 1,173,860.17. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of the Bank of North America, the First Bank Chartered in the United 
States. Prepared at the request of the President and Directors, by Law- 
RENCE LEWIS, JR. Philadelphia: 1882. 8vo, pp. 153 [ not published ]. 
This handsome volume is a fitting memorial of the oldest and most justly 
celebrated bank in America. It had its birth in a trying hour, during one of 
the darkest periods of the Revolution; indeed, its creation was due to the 
critical condition of the Government in 1781. Its founders were not moved 

primarily by the hope of gain ; they were inflamed with patriotism, and the bank 

was organized for the purpose of furnishing aid at a time when public credit was 
prostrated, and when even the wisest could discern no signs of relief. Robert 

Morris was the great soul at the head of the movement, though it received the 

hearty and substantial support of the principal merchants of Philadelphia. The 

bank volunteered to furnish three million rations for the troops and three hun- 
dred hogsheads of rum if a charter were granted, and Congress gladly com- 
plied with the offer. You who are not in favor of strict and frequent inspection 
of banks now-a-days, what do you think of the following articles which were 
incorporated in the plan submitted by the promoters of the bank to Congress? 

‘Item. That the Board, at every quarterly meeting, shall choose two directors 

to inspect and control the business of the bank for the ensuing three months- 

Item. That the inspectors so chosen shall, on the evening of every day, 

Sundays excepted, deliver to the Superintendent of the Finances of 

America a state of the cash account, and of the notes issued and received.” 

This was accounted no hardship by men whose energies and hearts were fully 

given to the rescue of their country from the perils by which she was darkly 

surrounded. 

Its early days were very trying, but the institution overcame every difficulty, 
ministered very effectively to the necessities of the country, and when ceasing 
to be a National concern, received a charter from the State of Pennsylvania, 
and at the close of 1881, completed the first century of its existence. Mr. 
Lewis has written a very interesting and valuable work; it is adorned with the 
portraits of all the presidents, fittingly preceded by that of Robert Morris whose 
eminent services and grand-heartedness in the cause of the Revolution are get- 
ting to be more fully recognized. During these hundred years this vener- 
able institution has seen both United States banks rise and retire from the scene ; 
it has witnessed sad calamities in the financial world, and the betrayal of many 
a trust in other financial concerns, but throughout the entire period no de- 
faulter has stained its own history, Not an ignorant, but an intelligent con- 
servatism has been steadily maintained, which, in a long course, always yields 
the most satisfactory result. 





The Social Law of Labor, By WILLIAM B. WEEDEN. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1882. 


This is a very thoughtful book. Written by a manufacturer, who perfectly 
understands the situation of the workingmen and that of the capitalists, he 
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has not contented himself with showing, as most writers on this question have 
done, the relations existing, or that. ought to exist, between the two classes. 
He goes deeper and shows how greatly indebted are both capital and labor 
to society. Unless united with a third element, capital and labor can ac- 
complish nothing. The social law adds something at every stage in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, without which the work would be arrested. An illustra- 
tion by the author himself will give the reader a clearer conception of this 
important and fruitful idea, and also a glimpse vf the writer’s style: ‘‘ You 
say that you will go to the untracked forest, hew out a deal plank, take it 
to market on your own shoulders, and prevail over organized industry and 
commerce, by the labor of your own hands alone. The axe you use is not 
yours through the essence of labor, though you may have made it with your 
own hands, instead of buying it in the market. The idea of the axe, its 
potentiality which enables it to prevail over nature, does not belong to you. This 
is the result of long generations of development, running from the time of the rud- 
est stone tool to the elegant steel blade which now rings through the pine woods of 
Maine This belongs to society; neither the laborer nor the capitalist owns this 
principle, though either may for the moment hold the thing which represents 
it. You and I, everybody, all acting together, beget a want, a social motive, 
which, issuing forth, sends the axeman to the tree, the log to the mill, the 
plank to the joiner, and finally produces this table,—the complex result of 
the whole movement. The labor theorists and all the economists cannot ar- 
rest this progression at any one point, and say, This is labor alone, that 
is capital alone, that is land (we include all the forces of nature in the ele- 
ment land) alone.” 

Production therefore is the result of this threefold activity of labor, capi- 
tal, and social conception. Many interesting historic proofs are drawn from 
early ideas of persons and property, and the development of the guild and 
corpuration. 

The rapidly increasing wealth of capitalists, their monopolies and pools, the 
unions of workmen, their strikes and riots, are considered in the light of in- 
cidents in the development of this mighty problem, rather than conditions 
which are to remain permament. No specifics are recommended to cure the 
evils now existing, but studying the question in the light of history, the 
author sees abundant evidences of progress, and consequently is hopeful of a 
final answer which shall embody the accumulated wisdom of the world. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, By W. Cunningham, M. A., 
late deputy to the Knightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. 


Cambridge: 1882. [ Macmillan & Co.] 

This is an excellent book. Numberless works relating to the political history 
of England have appeared, nor has its religious or social history been neglected ; 
but the industrial, commercial and economic history of England has not received 
that formal and thorough investigation which its importance demands. Leone 
Levi’s History of British Commerce is the only considerable work touching the 
field beside the one under review, though Frederic Seebohm is toiling in the 
same direction, and it is possible that T. E. Cliffe Leslie, by whose death 
Great Britain has lost one of her foremost economic writers, and who for 
many years had been engaged in writing an economic history of Great Britain, 
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has left his manuscript in such a condition that a portion of it, at least, can 
be published. 

In the absence of a more elaborate work on the subject, this book is gladly 
welcomed; and in any event it is sure to retain a permanent place, for not 
many persons probably will ever care for fuller information than is given by 
Mr. Cunningham. The book begins with the treatment of property, collective 
industry, barter and the facilities for exchange, passing on to consider feudal- 
ism, the royal power and social changes, Christian morality, and the papal pol. 
icy ; next is brought under consideration the economy established by the State, 
the subject of competition, capital, mercantile empiricisms, followed by a curious 
and entertaining chapter showing how the English consciously imitated the 
Dutch in commercial, financial, and other enterprises ; after which comes a dis- 
cussion of the mercantile system, with a concluding chapter containing some of 
the more prominent teachings to be drawn from the author’s investigations. 

There is not a dry page in the book, and we wish we had space for a more 
elaborate account of it. Instead of giving a general description of the state of 
society, or of its progress, he has stated the causes which have dominated over 
industrial and commercial affairs at different periods, and has shown by refer- 
ence to particular cases the nature of the effects produced by each cause, and, 
where possible, the length of time during which it continued to operate act- 
ively. He thus makes the comprehension of English industrial and commer- 
cial life easy to the reader, although the work loses something in vividness 
from the employment of such a method. This, however, the reader can bet- 
ter afford to lose than the higher ends gained by the adoption of the method 
which the author has so ably employed. Valuable notes are added and col- 
ored diagrams illustrating the growth of population and the National debt, 
rates of wages, prices of breadstuffs and other matters, 


Capital and Population ; a Study of the Economic Effects of their Relations to each 
Other. By FREDERICK B, HAWLEY, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1882. 

This work is a critical analysis of the teachings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill, on certain leading questions in political economy—capital, wages, trade, 
rent and taxation. The author maintains that these writers have made false 
steps in their logic, and consequently have reached conclusions not warranted 
by their premises, Starting at the same point with them, he goes over the 
road more carefully, and seeing where they have gone astray and the conse- 
quences of their errors, he sticks more closely to the right path until reaching 
the end. 

One impression we get from perusing this book is that the author is an acute 
thinker, who has studied the matters discussed deeply. The work, however, 
carries the implication that the truths of political economy are to be ascertained 
by a logical investigation of a few propositions. This conception of the sub- 
ject we consider erroneous. The manifold facts of life are to be mastered, 
and our deductions must be drawn from them. No easier method known to 
us yields satisfying truth. 

This work contains many pregnant ideas, which, whether true or not, stir 
thought, and are likely to provoke discussion. Thus, on page 132 he says: 
‘‘The antagonism between labor and capital results wholly from the growth 
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of class, not of individual, animosities, It subserves the interest of every em- 
ployer that other capitalists should pay higher wages than he does, and the 
interest of every laborer that other laborers should work*for lower wages than 
his own. The individual interest of each is really coincident with that of the 
class to which he does not belong.” The work is richly suggestive, and for 
this reason, as well as others, will reward the thoughtful student. 





Money. By GEORGE M. WEsTON, Author of Zhe Silver Question. New York: 
Published by Benjamin Homans, 1882. 

The first half of this book has already appeared in this Magazine in numbers 
over the signature of ‘‘ Observer.”” The writer maintains that under exceptional 
conditions a currency may be sound, if consisting of inconvertible paper, but he 
recognizes the fact that it is the settled judgment of mankind that all paper 
should be kept at the metallic standard. The method of accomplishing that 
object which he recommends, is the one adopted in Great Britain in 1844 and 
since copied in Austria, Germany and Denmark, and which differs radically 
from the system of a proportion between paper and the specie held for its re- 
demption, which has been generally advocated in this country. In Great Britain 
it was and is assumed that the paper circulation can never fall below a certain 
minimum, and to the extent of that minimum the banks are allowed to issue 
notes without any reserve of specie, For all notes beyond that amount they 
must hold specie, dollar for dollar. On the British system, and which may 
now properly enough be called the European system, the volume of money fluc- 
tuates only as gold and silver are imported, jor exported, or in other words, 
only as an exclusively metallic money would fluctuate. The writer gives a 
full account of the discussions which preceded the passage of the British Cure 
rency Act of 1844, and of the provisions of that Act. This work is the prod- 
uct of a very thoughtful study of the subject, and whether the reader agrees 
with the author in his conclusions or not, he is sure to find in these pages 
many important facts lucidly set forth, accompanied with reasonings and sug- 
gestions that are well worthy of candid and intelligent consideration. The work 
will surely prove very suggestive to the reader himself, which is a great 
merit in a book of this kind. While the matter of the book thus appeals to 
the reader, the printer has well performed his part, making a book very con- 
venient in form, and attractive and agreeable to the eye. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts. 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chief of the Bureau. Boston: 1882. 

The great value of Col. Wright’s reports no one will question who is fa- 
miliar with them. Not only are brain and conscience put into them, but an 
unusual amount of discretion, the lack of which has brought so many some- 
what similar undertakings to grief. No one questioned the ability of Col. 
Wright’s predecessor, but the lack of tact in his mode of procedure was not 
only fatal to himself, but imperilled the very existence of the office. Indeed, 
many strongly advocated its abolition, but happily there were enough, who saw 
that the difficulty was not with the department but with its management, to 
save it. The only thing wanted was a competent captain. The present administra- 
tion has been so successful and the utility of the Bureau has proved so great 
that no one ever thinks of abolishing it. 
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The present report is divided into four parts, the third of which is devoted 
to an inquiry into the character and condition of the industry of the cities of 
Lawrence, Lowell, and Fall River. It is well-known that a chronic state of 
discontent exists among the working people of the latter city, while the opposite 
condition of things prevails at the former places. Though the subject was a 
very delicate one to touch, it was handled discreetly, yet thoroughly, and 
while the result is not very complimentary to the mill owners of Fall River, 
it is generally acknowledged to be correct. 

Part IV on ‘* Wages, Prices, and Profits” is of special value to economists, 
and, assuming the figures presented to be correct, will help to settle many dis- 
putes relating to wages here and abroad, and to the purchasing power of 
money at different periods of our country’s history. 



















A Treatise on the Law of Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges. By JOHN R. 
Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The need of this book is proved by the fact that it is having a ready sale. 
A law writer cannot make law, he simply gathers what already exists; but a 
good law book is a valuable labor-saving instrument. To be worth anything 
the information must be accurate, conveniently arranged, and well indexed. 
The above work fulfills these requirements. One of the most elaborate chap- 
ters relates to the negotiability and non-negotiability of instruments. The 
author’s position concerning the effect of transferring stock as to third persons 
is not altogether satisfactory. While admitting that the law is unsettled, it 
may be questioned whether if stock is not transferred on the books of the 
corporation issuing it third parties cannot acquire greater rights to it, in suits 
against the transferer, than the author says they do. Even a slight examina- 
tion of the work, however, shows that a great deal of labor has been be- 
stowed in its preparation, and we are sure that it will serve a highly useful 


purpose. 




























Common-Place Fallacies Concerning Money. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Lon- 
don: P. S. King. 1882. 

This pamphlet is a republication of what the author first gave to the world 
a few months since through the Contemporary Review. Prof. Price, of the 
University of Oxford, has replied to him through the same source, and the 
battle between the two has been watched with interest by many readers. 
The strong point in the above article is, facts are stated and analyzed; the 
writer never loses himself in the mists of speculation. If economists will only 
stick to facts many of the difficulties now vexing their souls will disappear. 
Our brilliant author lets in a flood of clear white light on the subject of 
money, and we most heartily recommend the pamphlet to the careful perusal 
of our readers. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World for the Year 1882. By FREDERICK MARTIN, Nine- 
teenth Annual Publication. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

This is a very useful book, and has received the unqualified praises of 
the reviewer. Yet he could not have spent a moment in examining the 
pages devoted to the United States, for if he had, surely he would have 
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detected, the most glaring errors. We have space to state only one of 
them. On page 593 is a table containing the names of the States, their 
areas and population, followed by a similar table relating to the ‘Territories ; 
after which come these brilliant observations: ‘*The States and Territories 
here enumerated do net occupy the whole area belonging to the United 
States. There are besides vast tracts of land described as ‘ Kansas,’ ‘ Minne- 
sota,’ ‘ Nebraska,’ ‘Oregon,’ not as yet organized.” As these ‘‘vast tracts”’ 
are all States, the youngest, Nebraska, having been admitted into the Union in 
1867, and are included in the table first mentioned, it is evident that who- 
ever prepared this portion of the work is deplorably ignorant of the politi. 
cal history and geography of the United States. There is, however, less ex- 
cuse for this because, when the previous annual appeared containing similar 
blunders, they were pointed out by a friendly critic. We hardly think these 
pages were prepared by Mr. Martin himself, for he has long been known 
as a very accurate and careful workman, and no better proof is needed 
than that his book has successfully maintained the field against all comers. 
We imagine that this portion was prepared by another hand, whose incompe- 
tence is painfully manifest. 





History, Furisdictton, and Practice of the Court of Claims of the United States. 
By WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, LL.D, one of the judges of the Court. 
Washington : 1882. 


This paper first appeared in the Southern Law Review, and contains a very 
interesting account of the origin and history of that important tribunal. Im- 
portant interests are confided to it, and in view of the possible extension of 
its jurisdiction, its functions ought to be better and more widely understood. 
In the next number will be given a letter from Judge Richardson to Senator 
Sherman relating to the matter. 





Bi-Monetism: The Money of Commerce and the Money of the State. An 
inquiry into their relations to each other, and to gold, silver and paper, as ma- 
terials for money. By JOSEPH STRINGAM, Oshkosh, Wisconsin: The Osh- 
kosh 7Zimes. 

This is a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, on the last three of which may be 
found the conclusions at which the writer has arrived from his inquiry. He 
does not pretend to have put forth any new or brilliant ideas, but rather 
to have laid before his readers facts and opinions that may.aid them in 
their search for an answer to this question. The work bears internal proof 
that the writer has studied the subject candidly and faithfully, and we can 
assure our readers that his production is worthy of perusal. 





Report on a Water Supply for New York and other Cities of the Hndson Valley. 
By J. T. FANNING, C. E. New York: December, 1881. 





The Manchester Foint-Stock Banks. By THos, B. Moxon. Reprinted from the 
Manchester Guardian, March 11, 1882. 





Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks for Massachusetts, 
1881. Boston: 1882. 
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GOLD TRANSFERS BY THE TREASURY.—The Treasurer of the United States 
having been criticised for issuing an order to stop gold transfers to Philadelphia 
for gold deposited by National banks in New York, has replied that no such 
order has been issued hy him. The order in question was issued in 1879 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and not by the Treasurer, and it was not intended 
to facilitate transfers of funds for banks, but to extend the benefits of the Act 
authorizing specie resumption to the public at large by permitting the presenta- 
tion of United States notes for redemption at the Sub-Treasury in New York 
and the payment of the gold therefor from the Philadelphia Mint. The language 
of the order is as follows: ‘‘The Treasurer of the United States in this city, 
upon the receipt by him of a certificate of deposit, issued by the United States 
Assistant Treasurer at New York, stating that there has been deposited with 
him legal-tender notes in the sum of $100, or multiples thereof, will also 
cause to be shipped from the Mint at Philadelphia to the depositor, at his risk 
and expense, a like amount of gold coin.” If the United States Assistant 
Treasurer in New York has heretofore taken gold under the above authority it 
has been done without the knowledge of the Treasury Department, and con- 
trary to the express terms of the circular. There is now the Treasurer says, 
a temporary call for funds made by the Philadelphia banks upon the New York 
banks to meet April settlements. The banks naturally desire to have the funds 
transported without expense to themselves. and so complain that they are not 
permitted to deposit gold under the circular instead of legal tenders, which are 
scarce. Every public interest is against such a course. The Treasury does not 
need gold in New York, and all gold paid out in Philadelphia for gold deposited 
in New York finds its way speedily to the Philadelphia Sub-Treasury, and either 
accumulates there or must be taken away at the expense of the Government. 
There is also a scarcity of legal tenders in the New York Sub-Treasury which 
must be supplied under the circular or sent from Washington at the expense of 
the United States. The fact that the Treasury during the past year furnished 
by telegraphic orders more than $ 52,000,000 of exchange to the business com- 
munity seems in the opinion of the Treasurer to be a sufficient answer to the 
charge of a lack of accommodation. If the public interests permitted, the re- 
quest of the banks would now be complied with. 


EXCHANGE OF GoLD Bars.—The Assistant Treasurer at New. York is 
authorized by Act of Congress, hereafter and until otherwise ordered, to ex- 
change, in quantities of not less than $1000 in value, fine gold bars for gold 
certificates, or for gold coin of standard weight. This will facilitate the export 
of bullion in place of coin whenever shipments may be demanded, and restrict 
the minting of coin for manufacturers. The Sub-Treasury has now foreign gold 
bars in its vaults valued at $2,500,000, but by a requisition from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury it can obtain more from the Assay Office, where they 
now have more than $ 40,000,000 in gold bullion. 


A NEw BANKING SCHEME.—The BSoston Transcript on the third of April, ° 
in its financial article, made the following statement: ‘‘If a scheme now 
being quietly agitated in influential banking and political circles in New York 
obtains even a fair prospect of ultimate success, it will have a very important 
effect upon business and speculation in this country. It is proposed to replace 
the outstanding Government three-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds, which are 
now payable at the option of the Government, with an issue of $ 200,000,000 
of legal-tender notes bearing two per cent. interest per annum, which the Na- 
tional banks may count among their assets as legal reserve. This is but an 
outline of the plan. We have reason to believe that this plan is not only 
being worked up in New York and Boston, but is before the Cabinet circles 
at Washington. 
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CLOSING OF THE CREDIT LYONNAIS.—The branch office of the Crédit 
Lyonnais in New York was closed on the first of this month, When the 
report was first circulated of the intention of the company to close its branch 
here, many went to its office and asked for the reasons, They were referred 
to a statement published in the Courier des Etats Unis. Were appeared an 
article to the effect that the Company of the Crédit Lyonnais had decided 
to close its branch office in New York because foreign banks were so ham- 
pered by American legislation that they found it was no longer remunerative 
to continue in regular business. The Crédit Lyonnais makes it a rule not 
to embark in operations productive of uncertain results, in which alone it 
could do business here with profit, and therefore decided not to wait any longer 
for legislative reform, which alone could grant it the same conditions that it 
finds in Europe. 


NEW MODE OF RATING EXCHANGE,— The foreign-exchange bankers of 
New York have been trying to institute a new custom in regard to draw- 
ers of documentary bills. Instead of the Bank of England’s posted or nom- 
inal rate of discount, it is proposed to make a rate which shall more near- 
ly correspond with the actual rates; or, in other words, to make it one- 
half of one per cent. above the advertised rate made for call money by the 
leading joint-stock banks in London, this advertised rate being usually about 
one per cent. below the posted rate of the Bank of England. This move- 
ment is not confined to business between this country and London, but 
bankers in China and the East Indies are also engaged in securing the 
change in the custom, and it has been resolved to abide by the present custom 
only until June 15 next; after that day the new method will be adopted. 


PAYMENT OF THE LAST DIVIDEND.— William F. Russell, receiver of the Six- 
penny Savings Bank, of New York City, which failed about five years ago, 
recently paid to depositors the fourth and last dividend of 10,55, per cent., 
making in all paid to depositors on their original deposits 85,55, per cent. 

MECHANICS’ NATIOVAL BANK OF NEWARK.—When the directors first pro- 
posed to revive the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, President Halsey 
and Director Stephen H. Condict each agreed to contribute $250,000. The 
total subscription was about $700,000. The plan was to pay in full all deposits 
of $200 and under, and to pay all other depositors, except corporations, sev- 
enty-five per cent. The corporations were to receive about fifty-eight per cent. 
The plan was not accepted by all the depositors and stockholders, and then Di- 
rector Condict refused to pay his subscription, his excuse being that it would 
leave him penniless. A civil suit was brought against him, and he gave bail in 
$250,000. He also gave $ 50,000 bail in a similar suit. He has now consented 
to pay his $250,000 subscription, director William Clark, who himself has to 
pay $75,000, having advanced him $125.000 on bonds and mortgages, and the 
Essex County National Bank and wealthy friends, $125,000 more, also on good 
securities. The directors have renewed their proposition made to the stock- 
holders last December to pay seventy-five per cent. to all depositors over $200 
and 100 per cent. to those having less than $ 200. 


Heavy BANK CLaIM.—Receiver Frelinghuysen has filed with the assignee of 
Nugent & Co, a claim of over $2,000,000 in favor of the Newark Mechanics’ 
National Bank. 


CABINET History.—The St. Paul Pioneer Press, in commenting on the ree 
appointment of Mr. Knox as Comptroller of the Currency, says that ‘it may not 
now be improper to make known a fact, never before made public, that the 
late President Garfield had originally intended to appoint Mr. Knox to a place 
in his cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury. This fact was communicated to 
Mr. Knox in presence of a citizen of Minnesota by the late President himself, 
who said that he was only prevented from carrying out his original purpose by 
the complications, political and geographical, which afterward grew up in filling 
other places in his Cabinet.” 
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CAPITAL OF SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS.—In the Southern States there are 
197 cotton mills, with a capital of $16,005,000, and producing $24,775,000, 
Of this amount Georgia has forty-four mills, with a capital of $1,090,000, pro- 
ducing $6,000,000; North Carolina, fifty mills, with a capital of $2,775,000, 
and producing $5,000,00c ; South Carolina, nineteen mills, with a capital of 
$ 2,850,000, and producing $3,900,000; and Virginia, eleven mills, with a 
capital of $1,250,000, producing $2,500,000. This is a very fine showing for 
the South Atlantic States. 


THE DEBT OF TEXAS.—Since the last session of the Texas Legislature the 
officers of that State have purchased and retired Texas bonds amounting to 
over $1,000,000, The remaining outstanding debt of the State is about 
$ 4,000,000, and further purchases of bonds for redemption are to be made 
soon, The latest purchase was $442,000 of ‘‘long-seven” bonds, due in 
1904, without the right to call until due. The transaction was made through 
the Bank of New York. The price paid for the bonds was at the rate of 
$140 for a one-hundred-dollar bond. The state officers think this is a decided 
bargain. The bonds still had 22 years to run, and the State by now buying 
them in saves $154 on every one-hundred dollar bond in the matter of interest 
alone, The Texas newspapers give high praise to President Charles M. Fry, 
of the Bank of New York, for the favors he has done the State in this and 
similar affairs, 


TAXATION OF RAILROADS IN MAINE.—By virtue of an Act entitled ‘‘ An 
Act relating to the taxation of railroads,” approved March 17, 1881, the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Maine have ascertained the amount of excise tax for the 
year 1882, which the several railroad corporations in Maine must pay for the 
privilege of exercising their respective franchises, as follows: Grand Trunk, 
$ 12,095.56; Bangor and Piscataquis, $250.49; Boston and Maine, $18,626.62 ; 
Bucksport and Bangor, $49.50; European and North American, $ 4,713.92; 
Eastern, $18,652.86; New Brunswick and Canada, $40.65; Knox and Lin- 
coln, $620.29; Maine Central, $28,156.18; Portland Horse, $958.14; Port- 
land and Ogsdensburg, $1,387.45; Portland and Rochester, $1,196.25. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF BUFFALO.—The First National Bank of 
Buffalo, which closed its doors April 14th, held $ 70,422.46 of the canal money 
collected for tolls last year. The amount is secured by a bond for $200,000, 
signed by nine responsible sureties. 


(CINCINNATI CLEARING House.—At the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Cincinnati Clearing-House Association, the following-named officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, Jas. Espy; Vice President, M. M. 
White ; Committee of Management, W. A. Goodman, Theo. Stanwood, H. W. 
Hughes; Manager, Geo. P. Bassett. 

The aggregate clearings and yearly increase for the past four years is shown 
by the following : 


Years Years 
ending Increase over ending Increase over 
March 31. Clearings. preceding year. March31. Clearings. preceding year. 
1879...$508,000,00c . a .. 1881...$758,000,000 . $ 149,000,000 
1880... 609,000,000 . $101,000,0co .. 1882... 934,000,000 . 176,000,000 


ASSESSMENT.—Judgment has at length been rendered in the case of Wr. 
Fames Court, assignee of the Mechanics’ Bank, vs. Mr. F. E. Gilman, of Mon- 
treal, a stockholder, by which the latter is held to pay only the first two of five 
calls on sixty shares held by him, being twenty per cent. of the par value thereof. 
The total assessment was for $ 3000; Mr. Gilman pleaded that he was a sharehold- 
er for only twenty-six shares, but although documentary proof on this point was 
not forthcoming, owing to the destruction by some means of a leaf of the reg- 
ister, said to record the purchase of the thirty-four additional shares, the evi- 
dence of employees of the bank was deemed sufficient. The Superior Court 
ruled that the assessment should be paid in full. The defendant then entered 
a plea of irregularity of notice, and demanded compensation for $ 1300 deposited 
by him in the bank, and for some $50 of the bank’s notes held by him at the 
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time. These pleas were rejected by the court below. The Court of Appeal 
agreed with the previous rulings as to the matter of compensation, and held 
that the law clearly stated there could be no transaction of that nature, except 
between parties who are both solvent. Compensation ‘only takes place between 
debts of solvent persons, and no claim acquired by a shareholder after the sus- 
pension of a bank could be opposed in compensation to the action for calls. 
The next question was as to the legality of the calls. The assignee first gave 
notice of the five calls of twenty per cent. each—all in one notice. The deci- 
sions in England and in Ontario showed that this was not a valid call, except 
for the first twenty per cent. However, the assignee repeated the notice before 
each call. Each call, therefore, would be valid for the first installment men- 
tioned therein if the proper interval had been allowed between the notice and 
the time of payment. In the first and second cases the time was sufficient, but 
for the third, fourth and fifth calls the legal notice had not been given. The 
judgment would, therefore, be reversed in part ; the action would be maintained 
with costs for the amount of the first and second calls, and dismissed as to the 
balance, with cost of the appeal against the respondent. 
—Montreal Fournal of Commerce. 
TENNESSEE Bonps.—New York holders of Tennessee bonds have made a 
proposition for issue of new six-per-cent. bonds at sixty cents on the dollar on 
old bonds and accrued interest thereon, including coupons due Jan. I, 1882; 
the settlement providing for the acceptance of new bonds, to run thirty or forty 
years, at the option of the State, and to bear four per cent. interest for the 
first three years, five per cent. for the next five years, and six per cent. there- 
after. It is considered certain that this plan of settlement will be adopted. 
The outstanding bonds are for $ 1000 each, and bear accrued interest to Jan. 1 
last, amounting to $390 each. The total debt amounts to $27,000,000. Gov. 
Hawkins says the State has sufficient money now in the Treasury to pay the 
first year’s interest at three per cent. 


LossES IN THE FRENCH PANIC.—M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance, 
informed a deputation, that called on him the third of April, that the stock- 
brokers of Paris had completely recovered their position. Their losses were 
130,000,000 of francs, At Lyons the situation was less satisfactory. The 
liquidation there was not then completed, and the losses amounted to 
80,000,000 of francs. 

MEXICAN RAILROADS.—Recent reports from Mexico show that the roads al 
ready running are paying well. The liabilities of the Vera Cruz or English 
railway are £ 7,820,780, and the shares are selling in London as follows: 
Common, 93%; debentures, six per cent., 125%; first preferred, eight per 
cent., 137%. For the first half of 1881, the road carried 9184 soldiers, at the 
rate of 18,368 for the year—the whole Mexican army contains but 20,000, 
The working expenses are only about forty per cent. of the gross receipts, 
and the net earnings: average $10,000 per mile. There is a narrow-guage 
road in the State of Yucatan, twenty-eight miles long, which cost its owner 
$ 300,000, and is paying a profit of fifty per cent. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has paid in subsidies the cost of the road besides. So striking has been 
the success of this line that three lines are projected, to radiate from Merida 
into the interior—one 115 miles southeast to Valladolid, for sugar and hemp ; 
another south, ninety miles, to Pito, for sugar, twenty miles of which is al- 
ready built; and the third 105 miles southwest, to Campeche, for its famous 
woods. 

BANKING IN RussIA.—Banking business in Russia is said to be of late im- 
proving to a marked extent, as compared with the year 1880. One of the 
institutions, known as the Russian Bank for Foreign Trade, showed at the 
close of the year 1881 total assets of 60,000,000 rubles, against 25,000,000 
at the close of 1880. This, however, was partly owing to the addition of 
12,500,000 rubles to the bank’s capital. For the London branch of this house 
the increase of business is indicated by 8,500,000 for 1880 and 13,330,000 
for 1881. Another Russian bank shows increased assets of 52,647,000 as 
against 43,820,000 for the previous year. The deposits have been augmented 
by nearly 4,000,000, 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY.—The renomination of Comptroller 
Knox, followed by his confirmation, is unquestionably the best appointment pos- 
sible to that office. Says the St. Paul Proneer Press, ‘his long administration 
of the National banking system has been marked not only by a stainless 
integrity and by a rigid enforcement of all the safeguards on which the security 
of the system depends, but by a broad and enlightened comprehension of the 
principles of safe banking and the conditions of a sound currency which, as 
illustrated in his annual reports and occasional addresses, have given him a 
high reputation among leading authorities on scientific finance in this country.” 
With such eminent qualifications for the office, it would have been a misfor- 
tune had Mr. Knox been superseded. To the banks that are under his super- 
vision it is of great importance who fills the position of Comptroller of the 
Currency, and they will heartily rejoice over the renewal of his appointment. 


RicH GOLD Finp.—Accidental rich finds of gold still occur in California. 
Some men who were recently walking along the road on Fray’s flat, in Eldo- 
rado county, noticed a piece of quartz which had been crushed by a wagon run- 
ning over it. The specimen was found to contain considerable gold, and the 
party making further explorations came upon a ‘* pocket” from which they took 
out in one day what was estimated at from $11,000 to $13,000 worth of 


gold 


GLASGOW BANK.—An attachment has been issued in Newark against the 
property of Adam Pearson, a former resident of this city and at present a 
property holder here, at the suit of the Liquidators of the City of Glasgow 
Bank of Scotland. The bank failed about two years ago, and Pearson held 
stock worth £ 8000. An assessment of £ 2750 was made on each £ 100 of stock. 
Pearson’s assessment was £18,000. He paid £ 8056 gs. 1od. leaving a bal- 
ance of £9943 10s. 10d. due. This assessment was made under a clause of 
the *‘Companies Act,”’ which makes the stock liable for all the debts of the 
bank. The sheriff has made the levy. The reduction of the liabilities of the 
bank effected during the year ending the 22d of October last was £ 485,058. 


a 


THE NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER 
CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on May 1, 1882, show- 
ing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, 
outstanding : 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874........scccessscsseseees seneesoccboceces $ 349,894, 182 
- January 14, 1875. jad a heends secceeneeedouneneteonses 351,861,450 

” e BE Bh Fai sncevcorvecvassncnsesessceoevess ecvece » 322,555,965 

a “ Oe I kent c-ceccrensseces oceccnsesecmnetimmensnees 360, 162, 320 
Decrease during the last month............0000 scccceces oscceccecces ° 523,648 
ROREROS GEOR BER By Ce esictce cecccesecsece o cocccecnveresecescsesces 8,660,978 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Outstanding I, IG ccccininctnnnuinn +6 40.00 eecsmennedenens .- $ 382,009,000 
” January 14, 1875... seeees 382,000,000 
Retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to “May 31, ‘1878... »»  — 355318,984 
Outstanding on and since May 31, 1878.. , seseee 346,681,016 


On deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of insolv- 
ent and liquidating banks, and banks eisai circulation 


ge Ee SE rrr popocecces 32,930,054 
Increase in deposit during the last month. . sitonws sessetbeerononense 2,966,818 
Decrease in deposit since May 1, 1881.. 0 © 09 0 sdnccesceoeoces 3,025,022 


* Circulation of National Gold Banks not included in the ile $ 9°7,979. 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION OF EACH STATE. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National-bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury to retire National-bank circulation, from June 
20, 1874, to May 1, 1882, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date. 

LEGAL-TENDER Notes DeEposITED TO 


Retire NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 


Additional SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. 
Circulation re A 


issued since 


Legal Tenders 
. on deposit 
with the U. S. 





STATES AND 


To retire 











For redem 
ai Fune 20,1874. tion of Notes Circulation Total Treasurer at 

of Liguidat- under Act of Deposits . date. 

ing Banks. Fune 20, 1874. 
ee $1,574,580 . $317,000 $764,700 .$1,081,700 . $225,665 
New Hampshire.. 845,665 - 72,997 - 100,800 . 173,797 . 68,771 
Vermont .......... 2,008,920 . 441,097 . 1,753,040 . 2,194,137 . 670,651 
Massachusetts... 25,069,640 . 234,800 . 10,912,365 . 11,147,165 . 1,656,098 
Rhode Island.... 3,720,920 . 32,350 . 2,408,885 . 2,441,235 . 1,037,642 
Connecticut ...... 4,526,370 - 65,350 - 4,041,530 . 4,106,880 . 1,287,398 
New York....... 29,452,965 - 3,000,693 . 32,257,475 . 35,258,168 . 7,550,514 
New Jersey...... 3,077,085 - 523,603 . 2,653,137 - 3,176,740 . 925,708 
Pennsylvania .... 17,012,610 . 1,342,426 . 13,626,361 . 14,968,787 5,509,650 
Delaware.. ....... 2773275 + — . — . — . —— 
Maryland......... 2,091,410 . 166,600 . 1,718,380 . 1,884,980 . 52,627 
Dist.ofColumbia 457,000 . 432,664 . 530,060 . 962,724 . 82, 526 
Virginia, .......0 1,178,500 . 937,369 . 1,036,010 . 1,973,379 . 225,086 
West Virginia... 271,810 . 731, 386,685 . 1,117,745 . 104,836 
North Carolina. 1,235,660 . 128,200. 1,417,585 . 1,545,785 . 433,473 
South Carolina, . 189,700 . —— . 1,187,380 . 1,187,380 . 114,1 
Ee 628,330 . 330,925 . 437,675 . 768,600 , 83,961 
Florida........ + lonls 72,000 . — . — . —— . —- 
Alabama.......... 207,000 . 90,000. 224,100 . 314,100. 90, 086 
Mississippi ....... 67,500 . — . — . —— , 171 
Louisiana ......... 1,668,110 . 656,413 . 2,099,250 . 2,755,663 . 33,632 
TORS . ccccccccceee 619,150 . 61,290 . 319,340 . 380,630 . 119,702 
Arkansas... ....... 171,000 . —- . 171,000 . 171,900 , 2.845 
Kentucky........ 4,794,700 . 629,867 . 2,400,833 . 3,030,700 . 912,148 
Tennessee......... 1,046,770 . 414,101 . 551,859 . 965,960 . 173,773 
Missouri .......... 1,876,860 . 1,043,450 . 4,267,135 . 5,310,585 . 908,556 
Ohio.. ..........++6 6,748,500 .1,704,597 . 5,905,789 . 7,610,386 . 2,739,191 
rr 4,094,450 . 1,473,297 . 7,904,083 . 9,377,380 . 2,346,218 
See 3,981,125 . 2,079,674 . 7,777,596 . 9,857,270 . 1,681,852 
Michigan......... 3,196,790 . 625,900 . 3,582,475 . 4,208,375 . 1,498,178 
Wisconsin .. 1,430,030 . 680,860 . 1,349,589 . 2,030,449 . 529,046 
Riso cacconsocece 2,491,900 . 991,249 1,828,115 . 2,819,364 . 589,160 
Minnesota ........ 1,300,400 . 599,495 1,883,445 . 2,482,940 . 702,392 
BRIER, cncececseces 353,680 . 781,721 316,550 . 1,098,271 . 204,610 
Nebraska ......... 293,400 . 45,000 . 458,980 . 503,980 . 178,205 
a 36,000 . —- . — , — . 1,688 
Cabewne. ..ccccese 815,400 . 219,225 . {49,400 . 368,625 . 84,601 
ere 220,400 . I61,191 . 196, 800 357,991 . 11,334 
Montana .......... 300,600 . 116,200 . 81,000 . 197,200 , 37,925 
Wyoming ......... 50,600 . — — — — 
New Mexico. .... 144,000 . — —_— , —_— ., — 
Washingten...... 225,000 . — 90,000 , 90,000 , 46,955 
BRR nies Sccocts 508,500 . — — ee _—— 
ee 30,600 . —_— — — — 
California......... 936,600 . —- — oe — 
Se cccvevseees 45,000 . — — —. — 

Totals...... $131, 344,505 $21, 130,664 $1 16,789,407 $32,930,054 


Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 
and remaining at that date 


TN Qaiiscccocetcevcntenseseccssxsesavenscscens .$i4i, 733,746 
JOHN JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 





hed 3,813,675 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 803. ) 
Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 


CoL.... First National Bank, Landis. F, W. DeWalt. Pr....... F. A. Raynolds, 
” .. Stock Growers’ Nat’l Bank, 





Puebio. A. V. Bradford, Cas..... F. Rohrer. 
G. H. Fairchild, P...... G. Mann. 
DaKkoTA First National Bank, Asa Fisher, V. P ‘ie. saees 
Bismarck. |} W. A. Dillon, Giccseee G. H. Fairchild. 
F. W. McKinney, A. C.. cocceses 
» .. Merchants’ National Bank, : 
nema. Abvin Pon, Git... .cccsses H. H. Mund, 
" . Farmersand Merchants’ Nat’l ( J. M. Burrell, Cas........ see eee 
Bank, Valley City. | Allyn Warner, en: | Balen 
a First National B’k, Cambridge. Henry White, Cas....... F. G. Welton. 
Kansas. Elk County Bank, Howard..... G. W. McKey, /r....... N. Momma. 
« .. First National Bank, Ottawa. § oa gag Susy = % sitet > 1.S: — 
Pee kaseos National Bank of Cynthiana. | Tobe MeKiee FP spapiasaci H. E. Shawhaa. 
9 ~« eeeerss jjg-= jjs8se#e e888 
MAINE,. First National Bank, Auburn.. L. L. Small, Cas......... J. B. aaaihien 
= oe Merchants’ National Bank, Albert P Baker Cas J R Holt % 
Bangor. . 9 W~HMceeces . . ° 
« .. Norway National Bank........ Henry M. Bearce, Pr..... W. Frost 2d. 
ness Drovers and Mechanics’ Nat’l } , 
Bank, Baltimore. { James Carroll, Pr........ J. Ellinger.* 
Mass... National Bank of the Com- 
moaweaith. Beaton. A. L. Newman, ?PY...... W. A. Tower. 
MICH.... First National Bank, Clarence L. Judd, Cas.... L. A. Clark. - 
East Saginaw. 
oe SS eee J. W. Pence. 
MINN... City Bank, Minneapolis..... ea a Polacos-. _ceeesves 
C. McC. Reeve, Cas..... X 2 J. Buxton. 
« ., Pipestone County Bank 
Pipestone. A. H. Merwin, Cas...... J.E. Craig. 
re Armour Bros, Banking Co., Wc Bee FUME, CO iccce eee encee 
Kansas City. } L. E. Prindle, A. Deteces Ww. H. Winants. 
NEVADA Carson City Savings Bank... tein G. _ 4 ” pen acaesprictita 
N. H... New Hampshire National 
atk. Postemouth. E. A. Peterson, Pr....... J. P. Bartlett. 
N. Y... Lake Shore Banking Co. 
Lake Shore Ban ee aniirk. W. T. Colman, Cas...... L. Fullagar. 
# .. National Bank and Loan Co. 
| Fo ay C. A. Sherman, Cas...... N. P. Wardwell, 
OHIO... South Cleveland Banking Co. } 
Cleveland. 5 C. P. Jewett, V.P.... 606 J. Walker. 
w .. Malta National Bank, Malta.... W. P. Sprague, /r...... E. M. Stanbery. 
PENN .. Nat’l B’k of Chester Valley, William Mode. Pr . A. Gibbons 
Coatesville. | Seen , ’ 
wo ., Nat’l B’kof Fayette County, | Morsen H. Bowman, Use. A. C. Mutt 
niontown. } ’ i : 
« ,, Washington Savings Bank, | Samuel Workman, Cas..S. Ruth. 
ashington. {| William Workman, Cas.. S. Workman. 
#  ,, First National Bank, ) 
Wrightsville. { Henry Kauffelt, Pr...... B. Evans. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
Texas,. Jones & Hamilton, Caldwell... Ike Bingham, Cas....... P. M. Hargrave. 
VT.... National Bank of Rutland...... John C. Pease, Cas...... S. W. Rowell. 
' . Jobe Beary, Fo. 0< cesses L. W. Wallace. 
W.TER. First National Bank, Dayton. 1 J. W. Gray, Cas....-... J. Berry. 
CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 804.) 


.. Credit Lyonnais; closed New York office. 


American Exchange in Europe; removed to 162 Broadway. 


Howard Lapsley & Co.; admit Henry Bowers, Jr. 

Jesup, Paton & Co.; admit Cornelius C. Cuyler. 

L. S. Lawrence & Co.; dissolved. Charles Frazier contin- 
ues. Style same. 

Morrison & Putnam; dissolved. 

Soutter & Co.; James T. Soutter retires. 

William P, Tuttle & Co.; assigned to Jacob P. Marshall. 

Ward, Campbell & Co. ; in liquidation. 

. Wolff Brothers; dissolved. Chas. G. Wolff & Co. continue. 


. Agency Bank of Arizona; succeeded by Kales & Lewis. 
t Safford, Hudson & Co.; now Hudson & Co. 


DeWalt, Hartzell & Co. (Bank of Salida); dissolved. 

Custer County Bank; W. DeWalt sells his interest to 
Hartzell Brothers. 

. First National Bank ; closing business. 

to Alton National Bank. 


Central Bank; suspended. Arthur Muller, teller, short 


Deposits transferred 


$ 30,000. 
. Lebanon Bank (A. C. Daily & Co.); now Lebanon National 
Bank. Same management. 


.. First National Bank, No. 398; reorganized as No. 26566 


Same title, President and capital. 


. Cartwright & Co. ( Valley Bank); assigned. 
H. R. Prather & Co.; now H. D. Booge & Co. 


. H. A. Wetmore & Co.; now H. A. Wetmore. 
Benjamin Richards ; removing to Romeo. 


. Dawson & Co.; now Dawson, Smith & Scheffer. Same 
partners. Only change of title. 
. McKay, Munger & Wentz; dissolved. Mungerretires. Suc- 


ceeded by Bank of Aurora. T. A. McKay, 77. Thos 
Nesbitt, V. P. W.C. Wentz, Cas. 

Anderson & Griffith; dissolved. Now Henry Anderson. 

First National Bank ; suspended. 

Cataract Bank; capital increased from $ 50,000 to $ 100,000. 

Bank of Bangor; now First National Bank. Same Cashier 
and New York Correspondent. 

Thomas H. Maher; assigned to S. P. McCrea. 

First National Bank, No. 69; now National Bank of Kittan- 


New YORK CITY..... 

n " u" eeeee 

“ “ . w_aaiawe 

Me u @ #£ieevccce 

“ a ee *eoes 

W a = ene 

“ “ - ~ ~eseee 

a“ ~ “ eeeee 

“ " So sms 

“ au” au" ee 
ARIZ... Phoenix ...... 

# .. Tombstone & 

" Tucson.... 
“See 

. .. Silver Cliff.... 
| a 
IND .... Indianapolis... 

“ . Lebanon ..... 
Iowa ... Washington. 
KANSAS, Larned....... 

Doe BORER cc cces 
MicH... Concord...... 

M East Tawas.... 
Minn... St. Paul...... 
ee 

" Wahoo ...... 
es 

a . Niagara Falls.. 
PENN... Bangor ...... 

# .. Freeport..:... 

” . Kittanning .... 


« ,, Williamsport. 


TENN .. Knoxville 


TEXAS... 


W.TER. Cheney 


Waterloo 


ONT.... 





. Meyersdale .... 


Honey Grove. 


ning, No. 2654. Same officers. 
Philson, Black & Co. ; succeeded,by Citizens’ Bank. Same 
management, 


. F. R. Weed & Co.; F. R. Weed deceased. Remaining 
partners continue. Same style. 

. Mechanics’ Bank; now Mechanics’ National Bank. Same 
officers. 

. A. G. Stobaugh & Co.; closed. A. G. Stobaugh deceased. 

Bank of Cheney; (C. G. Linington); succeeded by John C 

Davenport. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada; agency closed at this point. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 802.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
CoL.... Pueblo Bank of Pueblo Metropolitan National Bank. 
(F. Rohrer & Co. ) Frederick Rohrer, Cas. 
ane Billings Stebbins, Post & Mund.... H. H. Mund, Cas. 
. Sanborn Bank of Sanborn Kountze Brothers, 
on és : Hampshire .... Kane County Bank Kountze Brothers. 
B. S. Parker, Pr. Charles H. Backus, Cas. 
i ao Lebanon National Bank. Third National Bank. 
Americus C, Daily, Pr. Samuel S. Daily, Cas. 
IowA.... Marion A. Daniels & Co...(N. K. Beechley, Cas.) Lincoln Nat. B’k 
«  .. Washington... First National Bank Fourth National Bank 
$ 100,000 Joseph Keck, Pr. W. G. Simmons, Cas. 
KANSAS. Centralia...... Centralia State Bank...... Bank of North America. 
$ 15,000 John S. Hidden, Pr. A. Oberndorf, Jr.. Cas. 
MicH... Ludington George W. Clayton Chemical National Bank 
7] .. Vassar Vassar Exchange Bank. United States National Bank 
(1. Gibbard & Co. ) C, C. Curtis, Cas. 
w  .. Vernon W. D. & A. Garrison Commercial Nat’l B’k, Detroit. 
00 ARBOR ccccccce Thompson & Baker Chase National Bank. 
. Wakefield Wakefield Bank...(W. A. Houts, Cas.) Corbin Banking Co. 
. Corning First National Bank 
$ 50,000 Franklin N. Drake Pr. Oscar W. Bump, Cas. 
Millerton Millerton National Bank.. Wall Street National Bank. 
$ 50,000 George S. Frink, Pr. William M. Dales, Cas. 
. Watertown.,... Watertown National B’k. National Park Bank. 
$100,000 Geo. W. Knowlton, Jr., Pr. N.P. Wardwell, Cas. 
First National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
0,000 E. Long, Pr. Alfred M. Paff, Cas. 
- Kittanning . Nat’l B’k of Kittanning. . 
$ 100,000 James Mosgrove, Pr. W. Pollock, Cas. 
Mechanics’ Nat’] Bank . Chnmsbaad National Bank. 
Thomas O’Conner, Pr. Sam House Cas. 
P. M. Hargrave Kountze Brothers. 
. Commercial Bank Kountze Brothers. 
First National Bank 
D. M. Sabin, Pr. T. K. Alexander, Cas. 
. Cheyenne...... Stock Growers’ Nat’! B’k... Importers & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. 
$ 200,000 Joseph M. Carey, Pr. Henry G. Hay, Cas 





Oun1o.—At a recent meeting of the Trustees of the South Cleveland Banking 
Company the following officers were elected: President, Joseph Turney; Vice 
President, C. P. Jewett; Secretary, W. H. Lamprecht; Treasurer, James 
Walker. The Treasurer will be the active officer. to whom correspondence 
should be addressed. 

Mr. Lamprecht, while retaining his interest in the above bank, retires from 
his active connection with it, having formed, under the style of Lamprecht, 
Hayes & Co., a copartnership for a general banking and brokerage business at 
No. 143 Superior Street, Cleveland. The firm consists of W. H. Lamprecht, 
W. J. Hayes, H E. Hayes and G. O. Lamprecht. The Messrs. Hayes have 
been identified hitherto with the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, and Mr. G. 
O. Lamprecht with the First National Bank of Cardington, Ohio. Their New 
York Correspondents are the National Park Bank and Drexel Morgan & Co. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from April No., page 805.) 








Capital 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. 
2652 Stock Growers’ National Bank.. Joseph M. Carey, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Henry G. Hay. $200,000 
2653 First National Bank............. D. M. Sabin, 
Superior, WIs. T. K. Alexander. 60,000 
2654 National Bank of ............. James Mosgrove, 
Kittanning, PENN. W. Pollock. 100,000 
2655 First National Bank............. Franklin N. Drake, a 
Corning, N. Y. Oscar W. Bump. 50, 
2656 First National Bank............. Joseph Keck, 
Washington, IowA. W.G. Simmons. 100,000 
2657. Watertown National Bank....... Geo. W. Knowlton, Jr., 
Watertown, N. Y. N. P. Wardwell. 100,000 
2658 Mechanics’ National Bank....... Thomas O’Conner, 
Knoxville, TENN. Sam House. 100,000 
2659 First National Bank............. J. E. Long, 
Bangor, PENN. Alfred M. Paff. 60,000 
2660 Lebanon National Bank......... Americus C, Daily, 
Lebanon, IND. Samuel S. Daily. 60,000 
2661 Millerton National Bank,........ George S. Frink, 
Millerton, N. Y. William M. Dales, 50,000 
OBITUARY. 


Jacos NAcHopD, ‘who died on the eleventh of last month at Leipzig, Ger- 
many, of apoplexy of the heart, was a member of the widely-known banking 
firm of Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, which he had helped to establish in the 
year 1852, and the German branch of which he directed up to his death. Of 
late years he had somewhat retired from active business, relegating his work to 
his only son, Mr. Fritz Nachod, who became a partner of the house in 1878, 
and devoting himself more and more to the various charitable enterprises with 
which his name is connected. Mr. Nachod enjoyed a high reputation for 
probity and sagacity, and his death is mourned by many sincere friends and by 
the great number of deserving poor whose sufferings he incessantly and unosten- 
tatiously strove to alleviate. 

The style and character of the firm of Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne will re- 
main unchanged, Mr. Fritz Nachod taking his father’s place. 


DewiTT C. CLARK, a prominent banker at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, died on 
the 1oth of April. He was born in the town of Conesus, Livingston County, 
New York, May 20, 1831, and was one of a family of nine children. His 
parents, Jonathan and Mary Clark, were among the first settlers in that region. 
The father still lives, at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. Mr. Clark re- 
mained in his native State till 1856, when he came to Eau Claire, with the 
late Daniel Shaw, in the employ of his father, who was interested with Mr. 
Shaw here in the lumber business. He entered into partnership in banking in 
1866 with the late C. C. Spafford. After Mr. Spafford retired from the firm 
Mr. Clark continued the business with O. H. Ingram, the present partner 
in the firm of Clark & Ingram. He was a highly respected citizen, and suc- 
cessful business man; and always maintained a high character for honor and 
integrity. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 29, 1882. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gola 4.86%. 


While no extraordinary event has occurred in the financial history of the month, 
there are several movements which deserve mention. The shipments of gold 
have been light, but they would have been heavier if the balance of trade 
against us had not been settled with securities. Imports continue very large, 
and our exports are falling away, so that the balance runs steadily against the 
United States. So long as securities are taken as payment, the money market 
is not likely to be disturbed, but when the demand for these shall cease and 
the shipment of gold begins, that event cannot long continue without produc- 
ing uneasiness and disturbance. All the gold we have is needed to sustain 
our paper money, and as soon as foreign demanders begin to cut away that 
basis several unfavorable effects on the business of our country will inevitably 


appear. 

It may be observed that the stock of gold in the Treasury is steadily de- 
creasing, while that of silver is becoming larger. This is owing to the coinage 
of silver dollars. On the first of December the Treasury held $ 178,525,000 in 
gold, and $97,025,000 in silver. About twelve millions of gold have been 
lost, while the silver has increased to nearly the same figure. The reason of 


this is that silver certificates are retired without taking silver out of the Treas- 
ury, as they are practically redeemable in gold. For the first quarter of the 
current year the customs dues received at New York alone were $ 29,796,000 
gold, $2,999,000 legal tenders, $39,000 silver dollars, and $8,000,000 of 
certificates ; in this way the entire outstanding $ 59,000,000 of certificates could 
be retired, and they could virtually withdraw that amount of gold from the 
Treasury. 

Our cotton which has figured so largely in the history of our exports, and 
which has proved so helpful to us in paying for foreign merchandise, is, we 
fear, to lose something of its power in the future. As we all know the crop 
was short, and our exports are absolutely and relatively short. “ Yet Liver- 
pool,” says the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘reports a stock of 873,000 bales on hand, 
with 461,000 bales afloat, of which but 221,000 are American. This means that 
Europe is no longer so dependent upon American cotton as had been sup- 
posed, and that not only our merchants but also our cotton producers will have 
to keep a close eye upon the cotton yield of India, Egypt, Brazil, and other 
countries. It would be idle to think of reducing our cotton acreage; but the 
price of the American fibre is likely to be affected rather more than formerly 
by the competitors who have had such excellent success during the present 
cotton year.” With a smaller income from this source our situation must 
grow worse. 

The loan market is very easy at present, and there is plenty of money seek- 
ing investment. Capitalists do not seem to be inclined to put their money per- 
manently into many of the enterprises now in progress, but prefer to loan it on 
call or take good commercial paper. Time loans on stock collaterals are not 
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very favorably considered, because lenders do not feel secure respecting the 
market values of stocks. Hence they exercise extreme caution in regard to the 
selection of collaterals, and decline to lendon anything near the full quoted 
prices of the securities offered. Heavy as the decline in stocks has been, the 
market is by no means settled. It should be noted however that notwithstand- 
ing the smaller amounts of grain moved to the seaboard, the net income of the 
leading railroads shows no notable decline. But new competing lines are near- 
ing completion, whose total cost will be far less than those now existing, and the 
competition which they will be able to maintain on their much lower capitaliz- 
ation affords not an altogether cheerful prospect to the owners of the older con- 
cerns. Thus the value of their securities is rendered uncertain, which is likely 
to increase rather than diminish in the future. 

But there is a new golden supply which is worth considering, namely, the 
gold brought over by the emigrants who are coming hither in such large 
numbers. The London Economist not long ago published some facts showing 
that the emigrants who are now leaving Great Britain for this country fake with 
them the average sum of two hundred dollars per head. It further stated that 
the drain thus occasioned was exhibiting its effects on the English money market. 
If a million emigrants shall come to this country during the year, each bringing 
only half the sum above stated, the aggregate would be a hundred million dollars. 
This would more than offset all the gold we are likely to lose during the year 
from an excess of imports over commodities exported. It is believed that al- 
ready since the first of January more than one-third that amount has been im- 
ported by immigrants. [t is true that the gold thus brought is absorbed in the 
circulation and does not have the same influence that it would have if held as 
a reserve for the circulation of paper money, yet it produces a comfortable feel- 
ing to know that it is here and that our monetary circulation is enriched by its 
presence, 

While the price of railroad securities seems, on the whole, to be tending 
downward, that of Government bonds has advanced to a higher point than they 
ever reached before. The reason for the advance is well understood. The 
banks held a large amount of the extended bonds to secure their circulation, 
and as these are being rapidly redeemed, the banks must purchase other bonds 
or retire their notes. Even a noteworthy premium is offered for the ex- 
tended fives, because the Government has adopted a policy of not redeeming 
them until all the extended sixes have been called. All these, however, will 
be called by the first of September, if the present rate of redemption continues. 
The necessity of United States bonds to the banks and trust companies, as se- 
curity for circulation, and for investment of trust funds, is likely to advance these 
securities to a higher price as the amount becomes more restricted. As an in- 
vestment for income, these securities are now too high to continue popular 
with moderate capitalists, and an active shifting of investments will necessarily 
occur during the coming months of the summer, and in the change that will be 
made, railway securities of the better class are quite certain to appreciate in 
value. 

Rather than pay the high premium asked for Government bonds, some banks 
have chosen to retire their circulation. To what extent banks will do this we 
are unable to judge. Of course, such a policy means contraction of the cur- 
rency, and this will not be hailed with pleasure by many. The delay of Con- 
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gress to extend the charters of the banks is jnot a cheering sign. 


| May. 


Several times 


the Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency has tried to get the 
bill before the House, but opposition has been too strong. The majority have 
determined not to adjourn until the bill is reached and passed, and they doubt- 
less will succeed ; but even if they do, with.the high premium on bonds, it is 
a serious question whether the banks can afford to pay it in order to get them 


and maintain their circulation. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Lenders. 
Apl. 1 .. $312,824,200 . $57,373,700 . $15,528,100 . $ 284,723,400 . $19,954,700 . 
** 8+. 314,405,800 . 57,654,200 . 14,743,80 «© 286,345,400 + 20,076,900 - 
20,007,000 , 
19,366,800 - 
18,942,500 


‘¢ 15..- 312,648,200 . 61,225,600 . 16,568,900 . 291,353,400 . 
*€ 22... 309,688,400 . 64,135,000 . 18,252,400 . 293,351,400 . 
** 29... 310,989,100. 65,989,900 . 19,218,400 - 297,250,800 .« 


Deposits. 


Circulation. Surplus. 


$ 1,720,950 
811,650 
4,956,150 
9,949,550 
10,895,600 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1882 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
BGR. €. veces $ 148,515,500 .-.+ $5,350,700 ...- $3,986,300 .... $87,333,000 .... $ 31,255,500 
™ Bicesce - 148,491,600 .... 5,278,200 3,617,200 -+e+ 89)558,300 .... 31,269,100 
— ree 147,116,300 -.60 5,130,70 «+e 3,779,500 .... 86,850,700 .... 31,235,500 
= BBoosees 145)722,000 .... 5,014,500 -.... 3)702,700 +++ 86,625,800 ..+- 31,170,200 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the 


Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Ge.  Sevcccces $ 73,923,148 -eee $17,867,272 -2+2 $65,095,784 $ 10,605,680 
” » Sessesce 74,730,308 ccoe 1994779375 65,406,996 10,632,896 
"S —_ BBeo cc ccce 74,706,451 coce 17,953,817 soce 66,752.996 10,170,980 
— = 745911,616 sees —-17,893,825 66,564,184 9,941,375 
We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 
QUOTATIONS: April 6. April 14 April 21. April 29. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 11% .. 101% 101% 1014 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. ms. 1164 116% 116 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% 120¥% 121% 121 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 86 83% 824 81% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 1304 128% 128 , 125% 
Lake Shore........... 110% 107% 104% .« 101% 
Chicago & Rock Island 130 1264 126% 128 
New Jersey Central... 80% 76% 70% 68% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 1214 119% 118 1184 
Delaware & Hudson.. 105 105% 104% 104 
ee 62 58% 56 56% 
North Western........ 128% 128 129% 128% 
Pacific Mail.......... 39% 39% 39% 39% 
Evie. ccccccccccccccess 36% 3558 3538 *.. 355% 
Discounts ..........-. 5 @6 5 @s%.. 5 @s%.- 44@5 
Call LAGRBc.ccceccccce 4 @ 6 ~~ 2 @ 5 o- 3 @ 5 2% @ 3 
Bills on London...... «4.86144 @4.89% .- 4.86 @4.89 .. 4.86144@4.89% 4.86% @4.89 & 
Treasury balances,coin $92,297,914 .. $86,166,020 .. $86,383,681... $87,475,118 
Do. do. cur. $4,020,559 .. $4,112,938 .- $3,618,370..- $ 3,924,567 
a i 
DEATHS. 


At BALTIMORE, Md., on April 13th, aged sixty-two years, JACOB ELLINGER, 
President of the Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank. 


At MIDDLEBURY, Vermont, on February 3d, aged fifty-nine years, JOHN L. 
HAMMOND, President of the First National Bank of Orwell from its orgniza- 


tion in 1863. 








